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pttene for the Stamped Edition 
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(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE.) 





7 CADEMICAL DEGREES.— Gentlemen of 
A LI TERARY or SCIENTIFIC PORsor TS, MINISTERS, 
or Others proper! qualified. Sestvons of G DUATING, may 
PUCEIVE EFFICIENT. ASSISTANCE from the Advertiser.— 
(pr re paid). reid: qualifications, to M. D., 15, Totten- 


NS and PHARMACEUTICAL 

MISTS.— ~ opportunity for commencing BUSINESS 

the = line now offers which can seldom be met with. A 
het who has a practice, with retail attached, in the leading 
thoroughfare in the City, is desirous of DISPOS SING of the same 
immediately. A sacrifice will be made, A the Advertiser has 
the presentation of a practice in the country.—For particulars 
apply to Messrs. Wilkitson, 14, Ludgate- 





(to principals only) 
bill. 


ECHANICAL POWERS.—To Be So pb, a 
COMPLETE SET, in excellent preservation and order, 
of a Gentleman who has no lon ger any use for 
—Apply at Mr. Newman’ * Optician, } 122, Regent- 
afew boos above the Quadrant. 


FINE ARTS 


HE ARRAN FISHERMAN’S DROWNED 
By F. W. aperen. Esq 
BCL to es engraved for the TOY RH ‘fist ie rt 
1343, may be viewed for a short time at Messrs. Grave 
& Co.'s, No. 6, Pall Mall, where tickets and every information 
may be’ obtaine md. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
pare TO EXHIBITORS.—All Pictures, 


&c. intended for en me and Sale the ensuing Season, 
must be sent for the IBAY the the Committee, on MONDAY, 
the 16th, and TUES the 17th of JANUARY NEXT, 
between the hours of Ten in the morning and Five in the 
evening; alter which time no Picture, or. on © Work of im 
will be received. Portraits and D: 
inadmissible. 

N.B. No Picture will be received for sale that is not bona fide 


ty of the Artist. 
th proper vous WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


ESTABLISHED 1829. 


([HE,ART-UNIONS of GERMANY, BERLIN, 

DUSSELDORF, and DRESDEN, under the tronage of 
H.R-H. the Duke of Sussex, H.R.H. the Dake of Cambridge, 
and the Nobility.—The price of a Subscription Ticket, in either 
of the above Associations, is 20s. each, which will entitle the 
pee one copy of the Annual Presentation Engraving, 

hich will be delivered IMMEDIATELY after the drawing, free 
of duty and carriage, and a a chance of “obtaining a Work of 
a value from 10/. to 200. 

he Engravings, which are executed in the very first style of 
At = exhibited daily at the German Repository, 9, Newman- 
siree 

The’ Subscription List to the Art-Union of Dresden will CLOSE 
oo SATURDAY NEXT, the 10th inst. 

Two beautiful Prints wi bsg ‘presented to each Subscriber on 
the oth of January, 1843; viz. 

‘The Power of Music,” after Professor Rielichel; and ‘John 
of Leyden, administering Baptism to an adult Female at. Mun- 
ser, in Westphalia, in the presence — his enthusiastic Fol- 
lowers,’ after Baehr: size, 21 ed, 16 inch =~ 

A Prospectus can be obtain or forwarded free, upon appli- 
cation to HENRY HERING, Secretary, 

9, Newman-street, Oxford-street, London. 


Tit hl 
T° THE PUBLIC.—The COMMITTEE of 
the ART-UNION OF LONDON have had their attention 
directed by numerous correspondents to some recent announce- 
ments for the formation of Art-Unions, in the Metropolis and 
various Provincial ‘Towns, professing to resemble in principle 
this Society, but which are in reality coummercial speculations 
for individual benefit. They therefore deem it their duty, in 
— to prevent mi pa ak pee by which serious mischief 
be done to a valuable means of advancing the a to 
-~- a that this Society was eT Atina « D SOLELY 
with the disinterested view of DISSEMINATING a love of the 
FINE ARTS throughout the BRITISH EMPIRE. ot legiti- 
mately promoting their preqrens. and elevating the public taste. 
No Gentleman c its t has the slightest 
personal interest in the purchase of Works of Art, orcan possibly 
derive any advantage, pecuniary or otherwise, therefrom; so 
that there is a subordinate end of an individual nature to 
serve. The Committee cannot but view with distrust any 
scheme, which, under the guise of such a principle as this, seeks 
toassume fur individuals, actuated by cunlary motives, an 
influence which might place Art and Artists in a state of thral- 
dom, likely to be productive of most serious consequences. 
The So ciety’s Prospectus, —s all other information, may be 
obtained at the Office, 4, Tr Ch 
of any of the Local Senecianion : throughout the country. "Sub- 
scribers of the current year will receive, in addition to the 
chance of ebtalning a valuable work of Art, a Line erie me 
from SIR A. CALLCOTT’S Picture, ‘RAF FAELLE A ND TH 
FORNARINA,’ by Mr. L. STOCKS, which is in a state of con- 
siderable turwardness. 
nearly Subseet tion is invited. 
President—H. R oa = Du UKB& OF CAMBRIDGE. 
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OTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY ; 
BRANDE'S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, &c.; 
JOHNSON’S FARMER'S ENCYCLOP_ADLA ; 
BLAINE’S ENCYCLOPZDIA of RURAL SPORTS. 
Subscribers to the above Works are requested to complete 
their sets, it being the intention of the Publishers not to con- 
tinue the sate | in single Parts. 
Dec. 3, 1842 Lonoman, Brown, & Co. 


OOK ©! CLUBS SUBSCRIBING TO 
CHURTON’S LIBRARY have the following peculiar 
advantages offered them :— 
The cubespipiion is calculated according to the number 
of sahumes required, not by the number of members. 
2nd, Any number of periodicals can be had—two counting as 
one volume, 
a8. The standard collection consists of 25,000 volumes. 
» Any new work of general interest is added to the Library 
ot ,* first application of a jety. 
Full terms, as well as those for single families, will be sent on 
application to Se olls-treet Cavendish-square. 


x READY, oR and RY c 

HE NEW LIBRARY TERMS 
on which Families and Book sect throughout Great 
Britain are supplied with the NEW PUBLICATIONS for peru- 
sal, ae + now be obtained ou application to Messrs. Sgundere 
it-st are: Monthly 

supplies: f in proportion to the numbers forming each Society 

are regularly forwarded; and to meet the increasing dompent 
for New Works, the publishing resources of this extensive Esta- 

are added to the Library. 


LECTROTYPE.—J. Payne, Engraver, late of 

22, Fleet-street, begs most respectfully to inform the 
Nobility and Gentry that be has REMOVED to 16, Great 
CASTLE-8TREET, REGENT-STREET, near oe Polytechnic In- 
stitution,where he will continue t 
‘orm of f Electrotype Apparatus, with the necessary instructions 
for i sacgeen success ; also to engrave Seals, Signet Rings, Silver 
Plate, C Plates, &c. in the best style, at moderate charges; 
Meotretene Seals, made from sealing-wax impressions; Arms 
Found, and atened on vellum, or on paper representing can- 
vas. to es ssist Ladies in working them in Berlin wools for Otto- 























mans, 
16, Great. Castle-street, one door from Regent-street, near the 
Poly technic Institution. 


EOLOGY.— Persons wishing to become ac- 
quainted with this interesting branch of Science, will 
find their studies great) Seciiitated 4 moans of small Collec- 
tions. ee can be had at 2, 5. o 50 Guineas each, of 
J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Hier Rlajesty, 149, Strand. London. 
C Siloetion for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent 
works on Geology, contains 200 Specimens, in a Mahogany 
Cabinet with five trays. The fullowing is an outline of the 
contents. 

MineRats which are either the components of Rocks, or 
occasionally imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Calcedony, 
Jasper, Garnet, Zeolite, Hornblende. Augite, Ashestus, Felspar, 
Mica, Tale, Tourmaline, Calcareous Spar. Fluor, Selenite, 
Baryta, Strontia, Salt, Sulphur, Plambago, Bitumen, &c 

MeTALvic Orks:—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zine, Cop- 
per, Antimony, Silver, Gold, Platina, &c 
— anes — iranite, Gneiss. Mica-siate, Cay-slah alate, Porphyry, 

rpen Sasalt, 

seas ‘from the Liandeilo, Wenlock, ay Devonian, 
Carboniferous, Lias, Oolite, Wealden, Chalk, Plastic- clay, Lon- 
don-clay, Crag, &c. 








VALUABLE BOOKS IMPORTED FROM ITALY, ETC 
Mr. L. A. Lewis Ba SELL, at his Hoses, the Fleet-street, 
DAY a and TUESD. 13, 

ARE a v ALUA 3LE BOOKS ; including 
‘ he ACTA SANCTORUM of Bollandus, from its com- 
fF down to the 8th of October, in 53 vols. very rare— 

Wadding’s Annales Minorum, 19 vols. very rare—Ziegelbauer 
Historia Rei Literarie Ordinis 8. Benedicti, 4 vols. in 2—Chrysos- 
tomi Opera, 13 vols, best edit. —Gregorii agni Opera, 4 vols. 
best edit.—Basilii Opera, 3 vols. best edit.—Athanasii ra, 4 
vols. best edit.—Gregorii Nazianzeni Opera, 2 vols.—Eusebii 
Pamphili, Socratis, &c. 3 vols.—Bernardi Opera, 2 vols. —Calvini 
Opera, 9 vols.—Justini Opera—Sacri et Canonici Ordinis Pra- 
monstratensis Annales, 2 vols.—Gronovii Thesaurus Graec. 
Roman. 13 vols. L. P. —Gravii Thesaurus Antiq. Roman. 12 vols, 
L. P.—Polenii Thesaurus Antiq. Roman, 5 vols. L. Pp, scarce— 
Grevii et Burmanni Thesaurus Antiq. Italia, Neapolis, &c. 45 
vols.—Dumont Corps Diplomatique, &c. 19 vols.—Acts of the 
Parliament of Scotland, vols. 2 to ii —Gesopenal Kalendaria 
Scclesia, 6 vols.—Villanova Opera, 5 vols.—Leplat Monumen- 
torum ad Historiam Conc ilii Tredentini, 7 vols.—Pellerin <iuvees 
Numismatiques, 8 vols.—Shakspeare’s Plays, by Reed, 21 vols.— 
Gurwood's W ellington Dispatches. 13 vols.—numerous copies of 
modern Frenc ks—and a few lots omitted in the sale of Mr. 

). A. Talboys’ Stock. 


SOUTHUGATE’S ROOMS. 
By HENRY sour! HOATs & CO., at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
t, THIS DAY, at 1 o'clock, 
COLLECTION. of ENGRAVINGS, 
; COPPER, and STEEL PLATES, consisting of Proofs and 
Fine Impressions of the Plates after the most celebrated Pic- 
tures, by many of the most eminent English and Foreign En- 
pravers, together with the Copper and Steel Plates and remain- 
ing Impressions of Aglio’s State Portrait of the Queen, engraved 
by Scott; Doctors of the Church, by Sharp; Herb, Fish, and 
Fruit Markets, by Snyders and Earlom ; and a variety of sub- 
jects by Woollett and other distinguished Engravers, with a 
choice sqoction of Drawings in Water Colours by J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A., &c. &c, 





On WEDNESDAY, De December 7, a 
The VALUABLE LAW LIBRARY of a 

Solicitor retiring from the Profresion, comprising Reports in the 
various Courts,and a variety of rn Popular Works on 
tice and Pleading, Books of Reference, &c.; among which are, 
Reports by Ambler, Brown ycney, Jun. * by & Beames, M 
vale, Swanston, Jaco! alker, Jacob, Turner & Russell, 
Russell, Russell & Mylne, Mylue & Keen, Mylne & Craig, Mad- 
dock, Simons & Stuart, Simons, Wilson, pectetane, —_ 
row, Cowper, Douglas, Durnford & East, East, Maule & Se’ 
Barnewall & Alderson, Barnewall & Cresswell, eased 
Adolphus, Adolphus & Ellis, H. Blackstone. Bosanquet & wall © 
Taunton, Broderip & Bingham, Bingham, &c., together with the 
Statutes at Large from Magna Charta to 4 & 3 Victoria, &c. &c. 


On FRIDAY, December 9, and following 
The STOCK of Mr JOUN BRYANT, iby 


order of the Assignee), consisting of Books in most Lang 
and Classes of Literature, the whole in good condition, "incles- 
ing a Collection of Works on Theology and Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, Greek and Latin Classics, Topography and = History, 
English, Irish, and Scottish History, Voyager a0 d Travels; also 
a choice selection of Italian and Spanish Works, and a Collec- 
tion of Catalogues of some of the most important Libraries dis- 
persed during the last thirty years; together with a large quan- 
tity of Book Shelves, Counters, &e. &c. 

*.* Valuations made of Law and Miscellaneous Libraries, 
Office Furniture, Printing Establishments, & 





ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE, 

’ | ‘HE attention now happily alive to the restora- 

tion of the numerous specimens of Gothic Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of our own country, and the determination to pre- 
serve what the ravages of puritanic zeal, or the equally destruc- 
tive hand of modern innovation has left, is a circumstance that 
must afford the sroatest gratification to the numerous admirers 
of the noble buildings erected by our ancestors. 

mong the improvements in progress, is the restoration of 
FONTS to their original site in our churches, obscured as they 
have been, for the most part, oy the wooden erections called 
pews, buried in corners, or, a ppened not infrequently, re- 
moved to ornament some neighbouring garden. 

The beautiful specimens yet ry 2 are very numerous, 
and it is proposed to engrave some the most interesting 
of the different periods of arc hitecture A, which they belong ; 
and to add a few of modern date, in proof that the genius of 
living architects is raising the standard of taste and feeling to a 
truer estimate of our olden memorials, as well as for nering tbe the 
restoration of Gothic Ecclesiastical Architecture. The 
engraved in such a style, that whilst attractive to the A dy 
the sschivectural student may yar on the menuracy | of the 
details. And t the 
will be grateful for hints or Scanian! S furtherance of his conti 
the latter of which will be carefully preserved, and faithfu 
a -Y— 

In announcing this, the first of a SERIES in ILLUSTRA- 
TION of ECCL ay 4 4 ICAL ARCHITECTURE, the publisher 
ventures _to refer gratification to the manner in which 
* British Natural x and bis other publications have been 
illustrated, and which have produced the most satisfactory tes- 
timonials, as to their accuracy. and the beauty of their execu- 
+ Som those on whose opinions the highest confidence may 


ced. 
"The Work will be printed in Post Octavo, and published in 

















Monthly Parts, peice 2s. 6d. each, pee contain 24 Plates, with De- 
in ten 
hortly. 
*Phe next of ~ ye series will be Monumental Crosses. 
and Stevenson, Cambri 
~~ BOOKS IN IN QUIRES, STEREOTYPE PLATES, &c. 
A FURTHER PORTION of the STOCK of 
a Publishing House ; tnciadieg 200 sets of Pinnock’s Guide 
sical Ltorary 100 © Ly s History of Quadrupeds, profusely 
illustrated Tar gravinas, late! published—1,500 Castle 
wi 
translation aon Lescaut, illustrated, unpublished— 
quantities of ks in Quires, Stereotype Plates, W 


IMPORTANT SALE OF A LIBRARY, 
A COLLECTION oF PRINTS, ETC HINGS AND ENGRAV- 
INGS, WITH P. aut Ncs ARD CURIOSITIES. 

Mr. RENDELL will SELL. by AUCTION, e the Royal Sab- 
scription Rooms, EXETER wy TUESDA Y, the 20th of De- 
Ak vA TAY z Days, at 11 o'clock in the Forenoon, 

LUABL LIBRARY, NGRAV- 


THE ABLE 
ey AINTINGS, and CURIOSITIES, the Property 


of the late Iter. AIDWARD GH, deceased, collected oh him 
with much care and loleeank. a at agreat cost: 
The FIRST DAY'S SALE will include 

The Paintings on Canvas, Copper, Panel, Enamel, 
Ivory, and Stone, by celebrated Masters—a valuable Collection 
of rich Oak Carvings, including a beautifully « carved Chimney- 
piece, 4 {t. Gin. by 4 ft. 10in., never used—Pair of carved Oak 
Stools—Bracket Incense Burner, &c.—C arvings in Ilvory—Scalp- 
tures in Alabaster, Mr rbles, &c.—Bronze Castings—Hindoo Idols 
—Chinese Beggars—lvor: Devotees—Singalhese Knife—Carved 
Ivory Card Case—a Wook made of the Olas, - Palm Leaf— 
Cabinet, with Medallions of the Roman Emperors, &c.—Pair of 
Wedgewood, 3 Etruscan, 2 Alabaster, and various ‘China Vases— 
Curious painted Glass Dish —Curiosities in Chinese Carvi rt 
on lvory—Chinese Chowrie—beautiful Set of Indian China— 
Night and Day ‘Telescope, by Dollond—Opera and other Glasses 
—Cases of Mathematical Instruments—™ aguifying Glasses, &c. 
Ladies’ Bead Cap, Neslinge and Ear-drops, handsome Coral 

Negligée, A 4D, Pear! set Necklace, Bracelets, Head Ornas 
meat, Broach, Ear-rings, &c. &c 
The SECOND DAY'S SALE will include the 

Prints, Etchings, and Engravings—a valuable Col- 
lection, in number above 6.000, including the Works of Ancient 
and Modern Masters, too multiplied for an attempt at descrip- 
tion in this advertisement. 

The THIRD DAY, and continuing until all is sold, 

The Library, a valuable and rare collection of 
more than 3,000 Volumes of English, Latin, Greek, French, 
Italian, German, Spanish, and Portuguese Books, —e very 
curious Illuminated Manusc ripte « on Parchment and Pape 

The ti the ~~ may serve to ee a slight 





idea of the character of the collec’ 
stolici, 2 wel. qt ‘edition—Lutheri Opera, 
ible, 1519. black letter—Spence’s Pol metis 
S Pocetre and History, 2 yols.—Tillemont's istoire 
Rotleviastique, 10 vols.—Dupin's Ecclesiastical History, 8 vols.— 
n's ronicle, 1509—Doomsday Book, 2 vols.— Watts" 
heca Britannica, 4 vols.— Painters’ Palace whe Pleasure, 2 
—Chalmers’ learephical Dictionary, 32 vo 
Register, 68 vols., &c. &c. 
6d. each, may ‘be had of the Auctioneer, at Newton 








scriptions. It will The first will 
London: John Van Veorst, Paternoster-row ; Graham, Oxford; 
WIS will SELL, on FRIDAY 19th, 
to Knowledge, 4 vols. —about _— vols. of We ad Clas- 
of Otranto, hly “fiustrated wit nerevings on © a 
of Aa Ma Larg 
Copper Plates, Packing Cases, &c. 





eee 
Abbot, Devon, 
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O BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS,| R 


FOREIGN ea. &c.—An ENGLISH GEN. 
TLEMAN, aged 37, who has been brought ue to the above 
trades—who is thoroughly acquainted wit he Continent of 
Lies and Soaversaitt with the FRENCH, SPANISH, ITA- 

and GERMAN Languages, wishes to ‘obtain a SITUA 

ON ir a respecta' table House, where his abilities might be of 
pt either in the counting-house or to travel. He would 
have no obiection to travel or to reside abroad.—A line ad- 
dressed W. E., care of Messrs. Batty. Melville ‘& Co. Wholesale 
Stationers. 174, Aldersgate-street, London, 


or a personal appli- 
cation to Mr. Batty, will meet attention. 





Library, 19, Holles-street. 


ULL’S EW SYST E) 
FOR FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 
FAMILIES paying 6l. 6s. the year, have the New and ‘Standard 
Works they order. 12 vols. in Town, or 24 Country. Boxes 
and Catalogues, ®, of expense, and Two Guineas’ worth of 

ew Works to KE&P. 
SOCIETIES can subscribe at the rate of 14s. per member. The 
New Post Catalogues, with full particulars, sent gratis and 
post free. Apply to Mr. Buu, Librarian, as above. 


ARSHALL & CO., 12, Curzon-street, con- 
tinue to supply WRITING PAPERS, &c. at city prices, 
te :—Letter paper, 9s., 10s. 6d., 12s., 158.; ream note, 4s., 6s., 
palace note paper, five quires, ls. 6d. ; sealing wax, 3s. per 
ib: card plate engraved, 100 printed, 4s. Newspapers lent to 
read, 9d, per r week ; neat leather blotting cases, Is. 6d., or with 
lock, 3s ; fancy inkstands, and every kind of article suitable for 
presents, equally cheap; envelopes, with stamps on, Is. per 
ozen ; neat leather envelope cases, filled, 2x. 6d. Circulating 
Library; terms, 3/. 3s. per annum ; Il. Ils. 6d. half year; 16s. 
_ quarter.— 12, Curzon-street, corner of Queen-street. Orders 
y post punctually attended to. Goods sent any distance. 

















SELECT = ~ SHOWY PERENNIAL 
ERBACEOUS PLANTS. 
ILLIAM ‘MAY begs to announce to the Flori- 
cultural Public that he poneewece aS of some THO 
SANDS of VERY SELECT and SHOWY HARDY PE RENNIAL 
HERBACEOUS Pe ANTS, which he has collected for the pur- 
pose of display more than for botanical curiosity, and are well 
adapted for crnamenting the most finished * wartenre ty Flower 
Border.” The collection consists of upwards of 500 Species, 
c omprising all the leading articles, such as Anemones, Aaulegies, 
Campanulas, Delphiniums, Dianthus, Lobelias, Lupinus, Ano- 
thera, Peonias, rentslomons, Phlox, and Potentillas, in great 
variety, with all the most noted “ Genera” in present cultiva- 
tion, and which he is enabled to offer (from HIS IMMENSE 
Stock) upon the following very moderate terms—viz. 100 Species, 
or more, all correctly labelled (which he will select), at 2/. 2s. 
per 100, and which will be forwarded on receipt of a Post-ollice 
order on Bedale for amount required. 

N.B.—W. M. has still a supply of his scperb Hollyhock Seed, 
all warranted collected from double flowers, in packets contain- 
ing 200 seeds, for 2s. 6d. ; ditto, ditto, 500 seeds, for5s. Also a 
few packets of very select Pansey Seed, at 2s. 6d. and 5s. each. 
The seeds post free 

Hope Nursery, Leeming-lane, Bedale, Yorkshire, Nov. 15, 1842. 


OYAL BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
2, Moopsate-streat. London. 
Directors— oyd, Esq. Chairman. 
J. W. Sutherland, Esq. Vice-Chairman, 
W. P. Craufurd, Esq. John Mitchell, Esq. 
George Webster, Esq. P. Robinson, ksq. 
Mark Boyd, FA, Duilf, Esq. 
jon ( a ‘on 
Bankers—Union Bank” of London, 8, Bieceuste-ctrect, Argyll- 
place, Reyent-stre et, and Pall. wan Ea 


HARDY 





Standing C Younsel—P. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Parken & W obster, ‘ana Mo Johnstone 
& Farqu 

The Directors grant Letters of Credit and Bills at 30 days’ 
sight, on Sydney and Launceston, free of charge. Bills trans- 
mitted for collection. 

y order of the Board, G. H. WRAY, Manager. 

hag gp Allen, Esq. 8, St. Andrew’s-square, Edinburgh ; 
Benes. ‘hompson & Co. Dublin ; and John Harrison, Esq. 

elfast. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
—The SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING of the een 

titution will be held at the Orricr, No. 

&, Kina. WILLItAM-stTREeT, on THU RSDAY, 

the 15th instant at One o'clock prec isely to receive the Report 

of the Directors for the curreut year. 

_ Dec. 1, 1812, A} SE PH MARSH, Secretary. 
V ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE AND 

LOAN COMPANY, ~~ a Sing William-street, City. 


Sir w den. Duke, Ald. 


Beajenie Barnard, Esq. Cc arise Baldwin, Esq. 
Solicitor—Jobn Curtis, Esq. 80, Basinghall-street. 

The principle of this Company is to allow to each Assurer 
such reasonable advantages as may suit bis particular views. 
‘Thus, parties Assuring the Lives of others, may make their 
Policies secure, motwithetandies the Life Assured may yo out of 
the limits of Europe, without the necessary permission of the 
Directors having been previously obtained. © redit of half the 
Premiums for the first tive years, allowed on Policies effected 
for the whole term of Life. Parties who have been Assured for 
five years will be allowed to borrow on the Security of their 
Policies, asum equal to one-half the Premiums paid, less that 
for the first year. Advances are made to Parties Assured in the 
Office, on real or undoubted Personal Security, for terms not 
exceeding three years, repayable by Instalments. Premiums 
moderate. Participation in Profits. Detailed Prospectuses may 
be obtained on application at the Office, or by letter addressed 
to the Secretary. WwW ILLI AM RATRAY, Actuary and Sec. 


SCOTTISH ipows’ Fum un) LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE. FOUNDED a. 
CONSTITU’ TED BY ACT br VARLIAMENT. 
NE MIL accu PWARDS OP 
ONE MILLION | Two HUNDRED THOU SAND POUNDS. 


TWOh i Nbk aD “THOU SAND POU NDS. 

At 3st December, 1828, the Sociecy’s third periodical Investiga- 
tion, the BC mS $ ADDIT oe ae OA amounted to 
WO PER CENT. PE N 
not only on the original — assured, ay likewise on the Bonus 


Additions previously declared. 
THE FOURTH PeIIODICAL INV ESTIG ATION TAKES 
PLACE AT ‘EMB 1845, 


3ist DEC 
Assurances effected through the Head Oitice. 5, St. Anime 
square, Edinburgh, or Agencies before the books are shut fo 
the current year, will have the advantage of A KULL Y BAR'S 
dle _ f those Assurances which may ie delayed 








NICHOLAS-L 














M.P. caer | en a. Hawes, Esq. Dep. Chair- 
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beyo riod. 
Copies of The Prospectus, Forms of ether and every 
necessary information, a may be obtained at t 


FFICE, 7, PALL MAL 
November, 1342. HUGH M’ KEAN, Agent, 








RITANNI A “LIFE J ASSURANCE E COM-] J 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
This Institution is empowered y Special Act of Parliament, 
(4 Vict. cz ~ g ms and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of 
Life Assu e in their fullest extent .o Policy-Holders, and to 
present renter facilities and accommodation than are usually 
offered by other Companies. The decided superiority of its 
plan, and its claim to public preferenc e and sugrert. have been 
prove ibly, by its y 
success. 
Assurances may either be effected by Parties on their own 
Lives, or by Parties interested therein on the Lives of others. 
he effect of an Assurance on a person's own life is to create 
at once a property in reversion, which an by no other means 
be realize lake, for instance, the ¢ a person at the age 
of thirty, who by the payment of 5/ 3s. id. <s the Britannia Life 
Assurance Company, can become at once possessed of a be- 
queathable property, amounting to 1000/., subject only to the 
condition of his continuing the same payment quarterly during 
the remainder of his life,—a condition which may be fulfilled by 
the mere saving of RIGHT SHILLINGS weekly in his expendi- 
ture. Thus, by the exertion of a very slight degree of economy 
—such, indeed, as can scarcely be felt as an inconvenience, he 
may at once realize a oe of 1000/., which he can bequeath 
or dispose of in any way he may think ‘peoper. 
Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as to 
the mode of effectin Ascuranc es, may be obtained at the Office. 
DE FER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
A Board of Directors attend daily at 2 o'clock, for the dispatch 
of business. 
ELICAN LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES, 


- 70, Lombard-street, aad bed Charing-cross.—Established 
797. 


Matthias Attwood, Esq. M. p” rw. Heygate, Bart. and Ald. 
WwW. Stanley © larke, Esq. F.R.S. Rirkminn » Hodgson, Esq. 
John C oope, R. Heashaw Lawrence, Esq. 
William ¢ ~ mag Esq. F.R.S, J. Petty Muspratt, Koa, 

Sir William ( —~ aatk | Georee Sbum Storey, Esq. 
William Davis, E | C, Hampdén Turner, Esq. 

J. A. Gordon, Bisa. 4 1.D. F.R.S. \ Sesthes Whiting, Esq 

The Plan of this Office will be found to comprise all the Solid 
Advantages of Life Assurance. 

Persons have the option of insuring upon the Return or Non- 
Return Systems; and the Tables, which include Ascending and 
Descending Sc« sles of Premium, have been framed to suit the 
convenience of all parties. 

he Rates have recently been reduced agreeably to the most 
approved calculations, and these being verified by the experi- 
ence of the Otlice during Forty Years, are as low as consistent 
with safety ; those adapted to the RETURN SYSTEM entitle 
its assured to an equitable participation in the surplus premium, 
according to the plan detailed in the Company's prospectus. 

‘The Assured under both Systems will possess the guarantee of 
a large PAIp-Up Capital, and the further security of a respon- 
sible body of _——— without being exposed to the huabili- 
ties of partners 

Policies are aa chanced on liberal terms when the object of an 
assurance is of. cted;—or, loans will be granted thereon to the 
extent of five-sixths of such purchase-money. 

Prospectuses aid every information obtained on application at 
the Oilices as above, or to the Ageuts of the Company appointed 
in every City and principal ‘Town in the ee 

R. TUCKER, Secretary. 

















"THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 37, Old Je Bry, London. Established 1834. 
Directors—S. Adams Beck, Esq.) Wm. Chapman Harnett, Esq. 


James Bure iA il, Esq. 
Jobu Clayton, Esq. 
Solomon Cohen, Es sq. 


Jonathan Hayne, Esq. 
Valentine Knight, Esq. 
* oneness Robinson 
“sq ’ Rowsell, Esq. 
Sir Charles Deriglas, M. 1s Folliot Scott Stokes s, Esq. 
ht. Godson, Esq. M .M.P. James W biskin, Esq. 
Capt.SirA. P. Green, R. N. « CAL 
Trustees—Samuel Arbouin, Esq. | Richard Groom, Esq. 
John Clarke, Esq Philip C 7 ‘S Recee, Esq. 
‘Actuary—Peter Hardy, Esq 
The First Great Division of the Protits ar the Mutual Life 
Assurance Society will take place on 3lst of December, In42. 
In the meantime the Directors have caused an estimate to be 
made of the probable result on a few policies effected at dil- 
ferent ages in the year 1834; the calculation Lem “ing founded on 
the accounts made up to the 3ist December, 1 
Age at Ad- d. Annual Pre- ieee of 
mission. | onus. 


ohn Cole, 





Sum Assure 








15 £1000 | £17 0 to £109 0 0 
21 50 | 9 + 00 
2 1000 | 3 8 0 
35 1500 } — v2 0 0 
2 2000 71 ms 00 i) 


47 ! 200) 82 140 
These results take no credit Gav pe Jee of the: profits of the 

year 1842. The divisions of the Society will take place on the 
Bist December in each year, and every Policy of ove entire 
year's standing will be entitled to participate proportionately in 
all the divisions succeeding the completion of its first year, 
Every person assured with the Society is entitled to attend aud 
vote at all the General Meetings, and to investigate for himself 
the accuracy of the Society's accounts. 

y order of the Board, PETER HARDY, Actuary. 
(Com? MERCIAL and GENERAL LIFE 

ASSURANCE, ANNUITY, FAMILY. ENDOWMENT, 

and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 112, Cheapside, London. Capiial, 
5v0,000/, in shares of 50/. eac Depest, 2l. per share. 
Diree 10% 


Henry George Ward, Esq. M.P. ¢ n 

Jobo Aylwyn, Esq. Du! wich. 

William Bastow, ‘hea. 20, Surrey-place, Old Kent-road. 

Henry Cornfoot, Esq. Old Palace te “9 nd. 

Adam Dutt, Esq. Morden-bill, Blac 

Henry Hind Eew ards, Esq. Park-village E ‘ast, Pat s-park, 

John Glenny Gordon, Esq. 31, Upper Gower-stree 

Jobn Johnston, Esq. 6. Groat hy inchester-street. 

Robert Meggy, Esq. 38, Great Tower-street. 

Richard Pope, Esq. 11, North-terrace, Camberwell. 

sony Richards, Esq. 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, and 
eacing. 

Thomas Bush Saunders, Esq. 19, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Rates of Premium calculated on as low ascale as is consistent 
with the safety of the assured and the stability of the Company. 
A septennial division of the profits either in the way of bonuses 
or in the reduction of premiums, two-thirds to the assured and 
one-third to the proprietors. A system of loan upon personal 
or other securities, provided the party borrowing assures his 
life for double the amvunt he receives. Policies which shall 
have been assigned six months as a bonA fide sec urity not void 
by death from sticide, duelling, or the hands of justice. No 
entrance fee or other charge beyond the policy stamp.—All 
matters in dispute, where no fraud is suspected, to be referred 
to arbitration. Claims payable three months after death, or 
earlier on receiving a discount. A liberal commission to all 
parties bringing business. Premiums payable yearly, half-yeariy, 
or quarterly. Medical referees paid by the office in every case 
referred to them for their professional opinions. Interest at the 
rate of 5/. per cent. allowed on the paid-up capital. 

Applications for the remaining shares, agencies, and prospec- 
tuses, to be mace to the Secretary, 112, Cheapside. 
Board days, Mondays and Thursdays, at hal f-pas st 1 o'clock, 
FREDERIC LAWRANCE, Secretary, 


7 
a0 0 | 
13 
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ROMOTER LIFE As ASSURANCE ay 
ANNUITY COMEANY, 9, Chatham- 
a. Established i in 182 he eff m-slace, Blatt 
n this Office Assurance es c an be effected at a 
mium, without proiits, or at an increased pre ion a ee 
cipation in the profits of the Oflice. . Pari. 

A Bonus in ready money, equivalent to 15 per cent, on th 
Premiums received, was declared in May last, on all beneficial 
policies on which three annual premiums had been paid ig 
cember, 1841. 

Assurers may contract to pay their Premiums either j in 
sum, in a given number of payments, in annual, half-year ~~ 
quarterly payments, or on the ascending or descending se ne 

Uilicers in the Army and Navy on active ene Persons 
afflicted with chronic and other diseases, and such as are 0 
beyond the limits of Europe, are also assured at moderate Love 

ospectuses and all necessary information may Obtained ee 
at the Office. MICHAEL SAW ARD, Secretary” 


A USTRALASIAN COLONIAL ANp 
GENERAL LIFE 
COMPANY. Capital, scape. 


ASSURANCE AND 

in - ead Shares. ANNUITY 
Edward Bavenrd, aged F.R a 
Henry Buckle, 


John Henry C seas Esq. Ju Ravenshaw, Esq 
Gideon Colquhoun, jun_ Esq. William Walker, Eat 
atten P Sook eT be Univn Bank - Loudon. 
‘olonia lankers— ihe ank of Australasia, incor 
Kkoyal Charter, 1835, No. 2, Moorgate-stre + eta bs 
Physician—Patrick Fraser, Esq. 62, ;Ciuildiord-street, Russell-sq, 
The ad Solicite poe pny meee Steve oo & 

e advantages oifered to EMIGR S to the ‘Aus 
Colonies by ths Company, ee That no extra a 
is charged for Resicence in any of the Australasian Colon : 
except in New Zealand. Second, That no extra Premium is 
charged to those who Assure for the whole term of life, for one 
voyage out to the Australasian Colonies, and for one return 
voyage; and that Premiums may be paid aud Claims settled in 
those Colon nd to all persons who wish to Assure their 
Lives, the Company ion unusually favourable Rates of Pree 
mium, participation in Profits, and the guarantee of an ample 
— ribed Capital. 1 fol 1 

rospectuses and full particulars may be aoe d 
Offices of the Company, No. 126, Bishopsgate-st wee Oe 
EDWARD RY iEy "Secretary, 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE = COMPANY. 
, Thor movten- street, Bank. 


Empowered by Rat ial Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. ¢. 7, 
‘Thowas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman, 
William Leaf, Esa. Deputy- Chairman. 
William Banbury, Esq. upert lugleby, Esq 
Edward lates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, eer “ald. 
omas Camplin, Esq. |Jeremis ah Pile her, bs Sheriff 
James Clift, =: of London and Middlesex 
Rt. Hon. J. Humphery, M.P. Louis Pocock, Esq. 
ord Mayor of London | 
Physician—Vr. Jeaffreson, 2, F insbury-square, 
Surgeon—\\ . Coulson, Esq. 2, Frecerick’s-place, Old Jewry, 
Consulting Ac/uar y_-Profe: “S80F Hall, of King’s College, 
Advantages ot _ Argus Life Assurance Company. 
w Kates of Premiums 

In addition to the ‘subec ribed Capital of 300,000/, the ~ a 
have the security of tue Company's Income of 50,000/. 
annum, yearly increasing, and anaccumulatin Assurance ued 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
considerably larger amount chan the estimated liabilities of the 
Company. 

‘The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patible with the sufety of the Assured and the stability of the 
Company, thereby, in etfect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in fieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusis e prospect of a periodic a] division of profits. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100. 








"e. Mangles, E: 
a Montetiore, Kaa. 

















Age. | For i Year. | For Seven Years. Ww pote Term. 
20 £0 x bu 19 110 
30 1 " 8 we. 0 
rt) 150 169 2410 
= lial 1W 10 4 011 

3 4 317 0 6 010 








2 

Oar "third of who! e-term Premiums may remain unpaid ats 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy for life, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 

in Assurances for advances ot money, as security for debts, or 
as a provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Oilice will be found to be pastte ulesty favourable to the assured, 

A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
at a quarter before 2 o'clock 

EDW ARD BATES, Resident a 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Avent 
THIRD EDITION OF WHATELY ON THE 
Le nme = pn wl 


HE KIN UDO M a “CE i RIS ST DE “LIN EATED, 

in Two Essays on our Lord’s own Account of His Person, 

and of the Nature of His Kingdom, and on the Constitution, 

Powers, and Ministry of a Christian Church, as appointed by 

Himself. By KICHAKD WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. 3rd editio 

Also by ‘the same Author, lately published, 
Essays on Some of the Dangers to Christian Faith, 
which may arise from the Teaching or Conduct of its Professors. 
8vo. price 10s, 





B. Fellowes, Ludgate-street. 
HUTTON’S MATHE — — = 
Recently published, in svo. pri 
OLUME II. of HUT TON ‘S$ MATHEMA- 
TICS ; composed for the Use of the Royal Military Aca- 
demy. The lith edition, with many corrections, — improve- 
ments. By OLINTHUS GREGORY, L.L.D. F.R.ALS. &. . 
e present volume comprises, by a new arrs ungement, the 
substance of the second and third volumes of the former edition. 
vu - (also lately published), comprising the Course to Men- 
suration and Land ee | inclusive, with additions, &c. by 
r.S. DAV -R.S. &e. 8Vv0. price 12s. 
Hutton’ s Arithmetic. 12mo. 3s. bound. 
Hutton’s Compendious Measurer. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bd. 
A Key to the Same. 12mo. 5s. bound. 


Hutton’s Mathematical Tables. Royal 8vo., 7th 


edition, 18s. bow 4 f 
Davies's Bolutions of the Principal Questions 0 


Hutton’s Mathematics. 8vo. 24s, boards. ke J. 
London: Longman, Brown & Co.; Baldwin & Ay. 
G. F. & J. Rivingtons; Hamilton & Co.; Whitt “J «x We 

Sherwood & Co.; Duncan & Malcolm dienphin, rsha 





Co.; Cowie & Co. ; Smith, Elder & Co. ; Allen & Co. 
& Renemens Harvey & Darton, T. Bumpus; R. Mackie; 
Co. ; J. Green ; H. Washbourne; C. Dolman; E. P. Wiles 
Souter & La aw; T. Allman; and G. Koutledge. Oxfo z 
Parker. Cambridge: J. & J. J: Deightons, Edinburgh ; Stirling 
enny, 
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will be published on SATU RDAY, the 10th December. 
Contents: 
. The Honey-Bee and Bee-Books, 
I Books hy Thek Memmopsthy -Hydropathy 
uh bord Mabo n *s Life of the Great Condé. . 
A Borrow *s Bible in Spain. 
VI. ‘Todd on Antichrist. 
Vil. The Anti-Corn- Law League. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


e 20th of November, 2s. 


HE ECLECTIC SEvinw for “DECEMBER. 


Con 

1. Modern Senten-Stunaee ror ‘Michael T. Sadler, M.P. 
: The Rook of Jasher. 

Dr. Cox's History of the Baptist pieslonery Society. 
Pritchard's Netural History of Man 
Emerson's Essay 
Kohl's Russia ae the Russians. 
Annuals and Illustrated Works. 
Colonel Thompson's Political Exercises, &c. &e. 


T. Ward & Co. Paternoster-row. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for DecemsBER, 
Price 2s. 6d., contains: 

Arnold and Smyth on Modern Histery--The Late Event at 
Cologne—My Namesake. By Bon Gaultier—The Love ey 
of Aristanetus. Edited by a ee Life and ‘Times 
hiel—Proverbs Displayed. 


4 Me E QUARTERLY REVIEW, | No. CXL, 





expres Pe 








By N Nimrod —Sir Ewen Cameron of 
No. |. “Half a Loaf is ae than no Bread"’"—The Life of Sir 
Murray Maxwell. Chapters V. VI.—The Pound; or, Moral 


Courage— Movements in the ‘Church— Reminisce ences of Men and 
Things. By_One who has a good Memory. No, 11.—'Twas 
Yesterday—Public Affairs—Index. 
. W. Nickisson, 215, Regent-street, London. 
(Successor to tl the late James Fraser). 


THE DECEMBER NU MBER OF 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE and HUMORIST. 
Edited by THOMAS HOUD, Esq., contains :— 

More News from China, by the Editor. 

Tour in Search of the Picturesque, by Laman Blanchard, Esq. 

The Hot Water Cure. 

The Five Incambents, by the Author of ‘ Peter Priggins.’ No. 5, 
The Sub- Vicar of Ditchingly 

The Persian Bandit, by the Hon. C. 8. Savile. 

Persons whom everybody has seen, by Laman Blanchard, Esq. 
—lersons who joke at their own expense—Persous who ‘don’t 
know whi atte? to. 

School Friendships. 

Reminiscences of -" Medical Student, No. 11—The Story of a 
Genius, con luded. 

Phineas Quiddy : 
thor of * Paul Pry 

Short Rides in an Aathor’ 's Omnibus 

The Diary and Correspondence of D’Arblay. 

The Barnabys in America, by Mrs. I rollope. 

Sonnet, &c. by the Editor. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-Street. 








or "Sheer Industry, by John Poole, Esq., Au- 





ARMY AND NAVY, 
THE DECEMBER NUMBER OF COLBURN'S 


TNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE 


AND 
NAVAL and MILITARY JOURNAL contains :— 

Notes on the Army—Naval Improvemeuts of the !9th Cen- 
tury—The late Prussian Reviews at Dusseldorf and Bonn—Pas- 
sages in the Life of a Sailor—Errors and Faults in our Military 
System, the Staff—Notes on § ia, »by Lieutenant-Colonel Napier 
—Scenes in Ireland, from a 's Note-Book—The Volunteer- 
ing System in India— My Old ‘adore by Jonathan Oldjunk, 
ksq., RN ~— pitary History of Jamaica, by Lieutenant-( ‘vlonel 
Wilkie—Memoirs of General Sir G. T. Walker, Bart., G.C.B,— 
The War in Affghanistan—Peace with China— The Natai Expe- 
dition—Recent Operations in _ Lycia—The Mortality in the 
Windward and Leeward Islands—Promotion from the Ranks— 
Public Examinations at Sandhurst—Pitcairn’s Island—Distri- 
butions of the Army and Navy—Despatches from India and 
China—Promotions and Papemtmnants—aithh all the Profes- 
sional News of the Month, & 


__Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlhorough- street. 


x 
AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZIN E 

for DECEMBER, price 1s., contains: _— Abednego, the 
Money-Lender ; by Mrs. ete 5 ; Cha VIL, XVIIL. —Specimens 
of Modern Romance ; No. : Rey Domestic-C’ lassical—New 
‘ovels: The Neighbours ; aaa Evelyn Howard—Cracknells for 
Christmas— Macaulay’ s Lays of Ancient Rome—Poetry ; Moxs- 
Hog og Will, &c.—Literary Register; Annuals and Gift Books, 


William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 











7 : Just published, price 
THE DUBLIN REVI E w, No. XXVI. 
‘ontent$. 

Palmer's Letters to Wiseman—On Satisfaction. 

rd and her Resources. 
Faher's Foreign Church 

aber’s Fore urches. 
Science and Rank 
Prayer and —— Books, 

The Sepulchres of Etruria. 
Depopulation—Fixity of Tenure. 

London: , published by ©. Dolman, 61, New Bond-street ; 
Booker & Co. Liverpool ; J. Cumming, Dublin ; Tait, Ediuburgh. 


preeree 





DUBLIN PERIODICALS FOR DECEMBER. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
edited by HARRY aa. price 2s, 6d., contains. 
4 Jack Hinton, the Guardsman, C 58, The * Roni Féte 3 
p. 59, * Frescati ti ;’ Chap. 60, a “Chap. 61, New Arri- 
valsy, Chap. 62, Conclusion, L’ ‘Envoy—2. The Battle of the Kyes 
= Origin and Progress of the United States until the year 1638 
To Una, a sopety Peletinn- 5. The Three Half-Crowns— 
«Letter from a ‘o. 1X, Conclusion -7. The Poets versus 
the Publice—8, The Husband Lover, Part II. 
Canada—10. Index to Vol. XX. 
Carleton’s Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, 
No. V. with Two — XI Phiz, - ait Illustrations, is. 


Conclusion—9, 


Our Mess, N I. and XIII., by Charles 
Lever, Ee. (Hasry lane With Four Illustrations by 


The Commissioner ; or, the Travels of the Oe 
me & de Lunatico en prizento in England and Wales. Nos 
With Four [lustrations by Phiz. Price 2s. 
Coombe “Abbey, an Historical Tale of the Reign 
of James I, No. VIIL. With iagiention on Wood, Price Is. 
wold'b mt Baliga Curry, Jun. & Co. ; W «8S. Orr & Co, London ; 
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WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


VARIOUS EDITIONS. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 
POETRY, PROSE WRITINGS, 
"AND LIFE. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 


Royal 8vo. Volume the First is just completed, with Ten 
Steel, and Two Hundred Wood Engravings, forming a mag- 
niticent volume, price 1/. 8s. cloth gilt; or 2/. 2s. morocco, 
best manner. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


New Editions, to be completed on Ist April, 1843, in 25 Vols. 
small 8vo., and 25 Parts, royal 8vo. at 4s. each.— WAV ER- 
LEY, GUY MANNERING, ANTIQUARY, ROB ROY, 
OLD MORTALITY, BLACK DWARF and LEGEND OF 
MONTROSE, HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN, BRIDE OF 
LAMMERMOOR, IVANHOE, THE MONASTERY, THE 
ABBOT, KENILWORTH, THE PIRATE, FORTUNES OF 
NIGEL, PEVERIL OF THE PEAK, QUENTIN DUR- 
WARD, ST. RONAN’S WELL, REDGAUNTLET, BE- 
TROTHED and HIGHLAND WIDOW, THE TALISMAN 
and WOODSTOCK, are published. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 


Forty-nine Weekly Numbers, and Twelve Monthly Parts, 
have appeared,—also WAVERLEY, GUY MANNERING, 
THE ANTIQUARY, and ROB ROY, complete. 


Iv. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
48 Vols.—Edition 1829-1833—with Proof Plates, all on India 
Paper. A few copies remain. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 
POETRY, 


24 Plates. Uniform with Novets in 48 Vols. 


ANOTHER EDITION, 


Royal 8vo., 1/. cloth; and 1/. 11s. 6d., Plates, half-bound 
morocco; full bound morocco, 2/. 2s. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 
PROSE WRITINGS, 


28 Vols. 56 Plates. 


12 Vols. 


Uniform with Novets in 48 Vols., and 
Poetry in 12 Vols. 


ANOTHER EDITION, 


In royal 8vo. 3 vols. 2. 12s. cloth, 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 


Royal 8vo. 1/. cloth; or 1/. 8s. Plates, half-bound morocco. 


TALES or a GRANDFATHER, 


3 vols. small 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


ANOTHER EDITION, 


Royal 8vo. 12s. cloth; or 15s. Plates, half-bound morocco. 


XII, 


ANOTHER EDITION, 


SCHOOL COPY, 2 vols. 10s. bound. 


LIFEorSIR WALTER SCOTT, 


New Edition. By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq., 10 Vols. 20 Plates. 
Uniform with Nove .s, Poetry, and Prose in same size. 


ANOTHER EDITION, 


Royal 8vo. l/. cloth; and 1/. 8s. Plates, half-bound morocco; 
fuil bound morocco, 2/. 





ROBERT CADELL, EDINBURGH. 
HOULSTON & STONEMAN, LONDON, 


And to be had of every Bookseller in Great Britain and Ireland. 





HE MEDICAL. TIMES’ ALMANAC (72 
quarto columns for 4d.) coutaining, with all the useful 
matter of the best compiled Almanac, an Abstract of the last 
PHARMACOP(EIA : a co’ mpiote Account of all the Microscopic 
Discoveries in Anatomy and Physiology: Lists of Poisons and 
their Antidotes, with matter of extreme interest to all classes 
of readers. May be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen. Oilice 
(late Lancet), Essex-street. 





13, at Marlborough-street, Dec. 3 
R. COLBURN’ TAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING INTERESTING NEW WORKS:— 


Il. 
MEMOIRS of the LITERARY LADIES of ENGLAND. 
By Mrs. EL WOOD, 2 vols. small 8vo. with Portraits. 21s, bound, 


Il. 

PHINEAS QUIDDY; or, SHEER INDUSTRY. By 
JOHN POOLE, Esq. Author of ‘ Paul Pry,’ * Little Pedlington,’ 
&c. 3 vols. 

Ill. 

MEMOIRS of the QUEENS OF FRANCE. By Mrs. 

FOKBES BUSH. 2 vols. small 8vo. with Portraits. 2is, bound, 


Iv. 
THE FIFTH VOLUME of the DIARY and LETTERS 
of MADAME D'ARBLAY. Embellished with a Portrait of 
General D’Arblay. 


v. 
COLLEGE LIFE. By J. Hew ert, M.A. late of Wor- 
cuter. A zaliage, Oxford. Author = Peter Priggins,” ‘The Parish 
Clerk.” &c. ols. (Just ready. 
Henry ( ‘oiburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough- street. 





New Burlington-st street, December 3, 1 
R. BENTLEY WILL IMMEDIATELY 
PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 
MEMGIRS of the COURT of ENGLAND, from the 
REVOL UTION in 1688 to the DEATH of GEORGE LL. By J. 
HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. Author of * Memoirs of the Court of 
England during the Keign of the Stuarts.’ 3 vols, 8vo. with 
Portraits. 

2. CHARLES HARCOURT ; or, THE ADVENTURES of 
a LEGAT&E. A Novel. 3vols. 

3. A WASSAIL-BOWL FOR CHRISTMAS. By ALBERT 
SMITH. Withcharacteristic Ilustrations by Leech. 

4. A NEW VOLUME of THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
or, MIRTH AND MARVELS. By THOM _ INGOLDSBY, 
Esq. With characteristic Illustrations by Leech. 

5. THE PATHFINDER ; or, THE INLAND SEA. By 
J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. Forming the New Volume of 
*The standard Novels and Romances.” In a neatly-bound 
pocket voiume, with Engravings, price 6s. 

NEW WORKS NOW READY: 

1. THE HISTORY of the MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, 

&c. of ANCIENT GREECE. By J. A. ST. JOHN, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 


2. THE JACK O'LANTERN (LE FEU-FOLLET) ; or, 


THE PRIVATEER. A Story of the Sea. By J. FENIMOKE 
COUPER, Esq. Author of * The Pilot,’ &c. 3 vols. 
3. A VISIT to ITALY in 1841. By Mrs. Troitope, 


&c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
BUCHTIAREE ADVEN- 


Author of* Domestic Manners of the Americans,” 
4. ALLEE NEEMROO, the 
TURER. A Romance of Persia. By J. B. FRASER, Esq., Au- 
thor of * The Kuzzilbash,’ &c. 3 vols. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
( Publisher wm Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


I. 
ISHOP of EXETER’S CHARGE delivered 
to the Clergy of the Diocese of Exeter, at — Triennial 
Visitation in July, August, and a is42. 8 


TREATISE on the UNITY ‘of the CHURCH. By HENRY 
EDWARD MANNING, Archdeacon of Chichester. svo. 10s. 6d. 


ill. 
ARCITIDEACON MANNING'S CHARGES, delivered at 
the Ordinary Visitations of the Archdeaconry of Chichester, ia 
July 1841 and 1842. 8vo. 


Iv. 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the LITURGY and RITUAL; being 
Sermons and Discourses selected from Eminent Divines of the 
17th Century. By Rev. JAMES BROGDEN, 3 vols. post 8vu. 27s. 


¥, 

ASIA MINOR, PONTUS, and ARMENIA: being Re- 
searches in those (¢ pountstos with s sume Account of the Antiqui- 
ties and Geology. By W 1. HAM AMILTON, Esq., Secretary to the 
Geological Society. With Map _ Engravings. 2 vols. Svo. 38s, 


FOOD, and its INFLU ENC E on HEALTH and DISEASE; 
or an ACCUUNT of the EFFECTS of DIFFERENT KINDs of 
ALIMENT on the HU a BODY. By MATTHEW TRU- 
MAN, M.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d 

vine 

PEASANTRY of the BORDER. 
Behalf. By Kev. Dr. GILLY. 
Estimates. 8vo, 4s. 


An Appeal in their 
2nd edition, With Plans and 


Vill. 

CALL to CHURCH UNION, upon the PRINCIPLES of 
the CHURCH _of ENGLAND. A SERMON preached at the 
Visitation of Henry, Lord Bishop of Exeter. By Rev. G. M. 
COLERIDGE, 8vo. 2s. 


Ix. 
MR. MURRAY’S HAND-BOOK for NORTHERN ITALY 
—States of ec Genoa, and the Riviera, Venice, Lombardy, 
and Tuscany. Witha large “7 Post 8vo, 12s, 


EXCURSIONS in NEWFOUNDLAND, Ry J. B. JUKES, 
Mee., late Geological Surveyor of Newfoundland, 2 vols, post 
8vo. 21s. 


xI. 

NORWAY, and HER LAIV’LANDERS; with a few Hints 
to the Salmon Fisher in Norway. By JOHN MILFORD, b&sq., 
Author of ‘ Peninsular Sketches,” &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

xIl. 

BISHOP HEBER’S HYMNS for the CHURCH SER- 
VICE; written and adapted for every Sunday in the Year. lith 
edition. lémo, 2s, bound, 

John al Albemarle-street. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED 
By WILLIAM SMITH, 113, FLeer-streeEr. 





THE LADIES FLOWER-GARDEN 
OP 
ORNAMENTAL BULBOUS PLANTS. 


By Mrs. LOUDON. In Fifty-eight coloured Plates, con- 
taining above Three Hundred Figures of the most desirable 
Bulbous Flowers, with descriptions and directions for culti- 
vation. Demy 4to. cloth lettered, price 2/. 12s. 6d., or half- 
bound morocco, 2/. 18s. 





THE LADIES FLOWER-GARDEN 
OF 
ORNAMENTAL PERENNIALS. 


By Mrs. LOUDON. This Work is a continuation of the 
preceding, and will contain in each myey Three Plates, 
demy 4to. size, comprising from Fifteen to Twenty Figures, 
accurately coloured from Nature. Price 2s. 6d. each Number. 





THE LADIES COMPANION TO THE 
KLOWER-GARDEN ; 

Being an Alphabetical Arrangement of all the Ornamental 
Plants usually grown in Gardens and Shrubberies; with full 
directions for their Culture. By Mrs. LOUDON. In] vol. 
feap. 8vo., with numerous Wood-cuts, representing the pro- 
cesses of Grafting, Budding, Layering, &c. Second edition, 
enlarged. Price Gs. Gd. cloth. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ALEXANDER POPE 
Including his Translations. 
Edited by the Rey. I. F. CARY, A.M. 
Complete in one volume, medium yo. price 4s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
WILLIAM COWPER; 
Including his Translations. 

Edited by the Rev. IL F. CARY, A.M. 
Complete in one volume, medium 8vyo. price I4s. cloth. 





THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
MILTON, THOMSON, AND YOUNG. 


Kdited by the Rev. IL FP. CARY, A.M. 
Complete in one volume, medium 8yo. cloth. 





THE DOMESTIC LEDGER, for 1843. 


By Mrs. STANLEY. A new, simple, and perfect System 
of Housckeeping, in which the weekly accounts are divided 
into BOARD, HOUSE, and PERSONAL EXPENSES, &e. 
Where Ladies are disinclined to the dry detail of accounts, 
they have only to enter their payments indiscriminately in 
a common-place book, from whence any one, at the expense 
of one hour weekly, will be able to post the whole into this 
book. Oblong 4tv. price 2s. Gd. 





Interesting Works for Doung Persons. 





TRUE TALES OF TIE OLDEN 
TIME, 
Felectedfrom FROISSART. With Sixteen Wood Engravings. 
Price 4s. 6d. handsomely bound, cloth gilt. 


EVENINGS WITH THE 
CHRONICLERS ; 
OR, UNCLE RUPERT'S TALES OF CHIVALRY. 
By the Author of * True Tales of the Olden Time.’ 


Tilustrated with Sixteen Wood Engravings. Price 4s. Gd. 
handsomely bound, cloth gilt. 


THE STORY OF JOAN OF ARC. 
By the Author of ‘ True Tales of the Olden Time,’ 
With Twenty-four Wood Eugravings. Price 4s. Gd. hand- 
somely bound, cloth gilt. 

THE YOUNG NATURALIST’S 
JOURNEY. 

By Mrs. LOUDON, Author of ‘ The Ladies’ Flower Garden.’ 
With Twenty-three Engravings. 

Price 4s. neatly bound in cloth, and gilt. 


SCRIPTURE SCENES; 


Or, an Account of the PAST and PRESENT STATE of 
REMARKABLE PLACES mentioned in the BIBLE. 
Thirty-two Engravings, and a Map of Palestine. 
somely hound in ¢loth, price 5s. 


With 
Hand- 





BOOKS FOR PRESENTS published by 
Messrs. LonGMAN, Brown, GREEN and LoNGMANS. 





THOMSON’S SEASONS, edited by 
BOLTON CORNEY, Esq. Ilustrated with 77 Designs, 


drawn on Wood by Members of the Etching Club. Square 
crown 8yo. 21s. in ultra-marine ams in morocco, bound 
in the best manner by Hayday, 36. 

«@ A few copies of the 2/. 2s. “edition still remain. 


MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 20th 


edition, 1 vol. medium 8vo. beautifully illustrated with 13 
Engravings, finished in the highest style of art, 21s. hand- 
somely bound in cloth and ornamented; or 40s. with India 
proof plates, in cloth. 


MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 21st 
edition, 1 vol. feap. 8vo. with 4 Engravings, from Paintings 
by Westall, 10s. 6d. cloth; or 14s. handsomely bound in 
morocco, with gilt edges, 


MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 14th 


edition, with engraved Title and Vignette, 10s. cl. lettered; 
or 13s. 6d. handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges. 


THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL 
WORKS. First and only complete edition. Edited by Mr. 
MOORE; with Autobiographical Prefaces. 10 vols. feap. 
8vo. with Portrait, and 19 other highly-finished Plates, 
2/. 10s. fancy cloth; or 4/. 10s. handsomely bound in morocco, 
with gilt edges. 





ROBERT soUTI IEY’S POETICAL 
WORKS. First and only complete edition. Collected and 
edited by Mr. SOUTHEY ; with Autobiographical Prefaces. 
10 vols. feap. 8vo. with Portrait, and 19 other highly-finished 
Plates, 2/. 10s. fancy cloth ; or 4. 10s. handsomely bound in 
morocco, with gilt edges. 

The following may be had, bound separately, in cloth: 


JOAN of ARC ....) vol. 5s.| THALABA ...... 1 vol. 5s. 

on CO 1 vol. 5s. | BALLADS, &c.. .2 vols. 10s. 

CURSE of KEHAMA, RODERICK ...... 1 vol. 5s. 
1 vol. 5s. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY’S POETI- 


CAL WORKS. New and complete edition. With some 
additional Poems, and Autobiographical Prefaces. Col- 
lected and edited by Mr. MONTGOMERY. 4 vols. feap. 
8vo. with Portrait, and 7 other beautifully engraved Plates, 
20s. cloth; or bound in morocco, with gilt edges, 1/. 16s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of LETI- 
TIA ELIZABETIL LANDON, (L. E.L.) New edition, 4 
vols. feap. 8vo. with Hlustrations by Howard, &c. 28s. cloth 
lettered. ; or handsomely bd. in mor. with gilt edges, 27. 4s. 

The following may be had separately : 
THE IMPROVISATRICE, THE GOLDEN VIOLET, 


10s. 6d. 10s. Gd. 
THE VENETIAN BRACE- | THE TROUBADOUR, 
BRE cscccccccese 10s. Gd. 10s. 6d 


SELECT WORKS of the BRITISH 
POETS, from Chaucer to Withers. With Biographical 
Sketches by R. SOUTHEY, L.L.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 30s. cloth 
lettered; or 31s. 6d. with gilt edges. 

SELECT W ORKS: of the BRITISH 
POETS, from Ben Jonson to Beattie. With Biographical 
and Critical Prefaces, by Dr. AIKIN. 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. cloth 
lettered; or 20s. with gilt edges. 

et T he peculiar feature of these two works is, that the Poems in- 
cluded are printed entire, without mutilation or abridgment,—care 


being taken that such poems only are included as are fit for the perusal 
of youth, or for reading aloud, 


THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE; in 
which nothing is added to the Original Text; but those 
words and expressions are omitted which cannot with pro- 
priety be readaloud. By T. BOWDLER, Esq. F.R.S. New 
edition, 1 large vol. 8vo. with 36 Illustrations after Smirke, 
&e. 30s. cloth; or 31s. 6d. gilt edges. 

és The same Work, without Lllustrations, 8 vols. 8vo. 
4l. 14s. 6d. boards. 


‘ + r re 

SIR EDW. SEAWARD’S NARRA- 
TIVE of his SIIPWRECK, and consequent Discovery of 
certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea; with a detail of many 
extraordinary and highly interesting Events in his Life, 
from 1733 to 1749, as written in his own Diary. Edited by 
Miss JANE PORTER. 3rd edition, with a New Nautical 
and Geographical Introduction, containing Extracts from 
a Paper by Mr. C. F. Cottert, of the Royal Navy, identify- 
ing the islands described by Sir Edward Seaward. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


THE SACRED HISTORY of the 
WORLD, philosophically considered. By SHARON TUR- 
NER, F'S.A. R.A.S.L. New edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

Vol. I. considers the Creation and System of the Earth, 
and of its Vegetable and Animal Races and Material Laws, 
and Formation of Mankind. 

Vol. I. the Divine Economy in its special Relation to 
— and in the Deluge, and the History of Human 
Affairs. 

Vol. II. the Provisions for the Perpetuation and Support 
of the Ifuman Race, the Divine System of our Social Com- 
binations, and the Supernatural History of the World. 












NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITION 


PUBLISHED BY 
Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 
—<=—= 
No. I. price 8d. of 


HULLAH’S PART MUSIC, Crass B, 
containing Five Pieces of Sacred and Four of Secular MUSIC, 
SCORE, for the VOICES of WOMEN and CHILDREN. 


Also, No. I. price 8d. of 


HULLAH’S PART MUSIC, Crass ¢, 


containing Seven Pieces of Sacred and Four of Recatias MUSIC 
in SCORE, fur the VOICES of MEN. 

These Two Classes will be continued on the Ist of February 
and of every alternate Month. ‘ 





THE FIRST VOLUME of SACRED MUSIC, and the 
FIRST VOLUME of SECULAR PIECES, of 


HULLAH’S PART MUSIC, Crass A, 


for Four Voices: price of the Score 9s. each ccienn, bound in 
cloth and lettered, and of the py Voice Parts, (Soprano, 
Alto, Tenor, and Bass), to each v ota 3s. each. The Work 
may also be had in Numbers (I. to VI ’) price 2s. 6d. each in 
Score, and 84, each in separate Voice Parts. 

No I. will be published on_the Ist of January, and the 
succeeding Numbers on the Ist of every alternate Month. 





RECOLLECTIONS of 
the Years 1840 and 18141. 
8vo. with Map, 12s. 


SIBERIA, in 


By C. HERBERT COTTRELL, Esq, 





The LIFE of ISAAC MILNER, Dean 
of Carlisle; comprising a Portion of his Correspondence and 
other Writings hitherto unpublished. By his Niece, MARY 
MILNER. With a Portrait, Iss. 





LIFE and SERVICES of GENERAL 


LORD HARRIS,G.C.B. By the Right Hon. S. R. LUSHING- 
TON, late Governor of Madras. 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 13s, 





The LIFE of SIR WILLIAM JONES. 
By LORD TEIGNMOUTH. New gis. revised, and witha 
—_ CF nee Author, by the Rev. 8S. C. WILKS, M.A. 
2¥ . 





An INDEX to BUTLERS ANA- 
yr 6 preparéa by Dr. BENTHAM, Regius Prof. of Divinity 
Oxford, corrected by Bishop iu ‘FLER, and now adapted to 
the early ‘and Oxford Editions. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
By the Rev. T. BARTLETT, M.A. 
Author of 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE, CHARAC- 


TER, and WRITINGS of BISHOP BUTLER. 8¥vo. with Por- 
trait, 12s, 





PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY, ex- 
emplified and illustrated by the ACTS of PRIMITIVE CHRIS. 
a By the Right Rev. RICHARD MANT, D.D. 


Lord Bishop + hems and Connor. 
Se 


By the same Author, 2 large volumes, 8vo. 17s. each, 
HISTORY of the CHURCH of IRE- 
LAND. 


Vol. I. From the Reformation to the Revolution. 
IL. From the Revolution to the Union. 





HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENG- 


LAND; b copious Histories of hy Thirty-nine Arti- 
— te Transtar on of the Bible, and the Book of Common 
Prayer. By THOMAS VOWLER SHORT, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Sodor and = 3rd edition, 16s. 





ELIZABETHAN RELIGIOUS HIS- 


TORY. By the Rev. HENRY SOAMES, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 





CUDWORTH on FREEWILL: now 

d fi th } wy 1 MS., and with NOTES by the Rev. 

San ALLEN Mt 7 er ‘3 College, London; ; Inspector of 
Schools aided by Pabile Grants. 





Nos. 27 and 28, price 1s. 6d. each, of the 


BIBLE CYCLOPADLIA ; or, Illustra- 
the Civil and Natural History of the Sacred Writings, 
ng & HS to the Manners, Customs, Rites, ‘Traditions, Anti- 
quities, and Literature of Eastern Nations. 
Nos. 29 and 30, completing the Work, will be published on 
he 3ist Inst. 
Uniformly with the above, 7s. 6d. 


BIBLE MAPS: a Series of New and 


don the best Authorities; with Ex- 
tianatory Mares son and a copious Index of Scriptural 


odern Names, By WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S, 
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REVIEWS 
An Encyclopedia of Architecture, Historical, 

Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt. 

Longman & Co. 

Wuatever opinion we may express as to the 
merits or demerits of this work, is fortunately a 
matter of indifference to Mr. Gwilt, for he avows 
his utter contempt for Art Critics—“ the writing 
architectural critics.” Such being the case, we 
do not scruple to say, in plain terms, that this 
‘Encyclopedia of Architecture’ has fallen short 
of our expectations, both in regard to its plan 
and execution. For no other reason, so far as 
we can see, than to swell out the volume to 
the same bulk as the other Encyclopzedias pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Longman, Mr. Gwilt has 
stuffed into it matters which could have been 
well spared, more especially as they occupy space 
that might have been turned to better account. 
But let the reader judge for himself as to the 
necessity of introducing into so costly a volume 
a treatise on Arithmetic and Algebra, extending 
to eighty pages!—Compound Interest Tables 
occupying twenty-five pages !—the Building Act 
and the Chimney Sweepers’ Act thirty-seven 
pages! Mr. Gwilt may say that these subjects 
must be understood by architects: admitted; 
so architects must be able to read, but Mr. Gwilt 
has not thought it necessary to include a Spell- 
ing Book or an English Grammar. We are, 
indeed, of opinion, that the treatises on Geo- 
metry, Conic Sections, Mechanics—another hun- 
dred pages !—might well have been spared. A 
simple reference to the best works was all the 
student could require, and we cannot doubt that 
the vast majority of the purchasers of this ‘ En- 
cyclopzedia’ already know all they ever intend to 
know on these subjects. 

Our disappointment has been the greater, be- 
cause, in some respects, Mr. Gwilt was well 
qualified to be the editor of such a work. He is 
known to be a thoroughly educated architect, 
and a highly accomplished man ; we had hoped, 
therefore, that this ‘Encyclopzdia’ would have 
been of such a character as might help to popu- 
larize the study of Architecture; whereas the bulk 
of it is entirely practical, and the architectural 
portion is in many respects exceedingly meagre 
—in some provokingly so. In all works of the 
kind, repetition is, of course, inevitable; yet, 
though the course of instruction and the infor- 
mation must be the same, the mode of commu- 
nicating it may be different,—and a vast dif- 
ference there is between its being dry and 
repulsive, or the reverse. Of these modes it is, 
unfortunately, not the “ reverse,” but the “ ob- 
verse,” or perverse one which is here adopted. 
Mr. Gwilt is evidently of the old school in all 
things,—old-fashioned in his opinions and no- 
tions, and as obstinate as he is old-fashioned. 
Dogmatical himself, he would allow no one else 
—that is, no one out of the profession—to have 
any voice in criticism. ‘This is all the more 
strange, as he certainly does not deal very 
largely in it—rather administers it in homeo- 
pathic doses. Yet whenever the opportunity 
occurs, a jealous spirit manifests itself on the 
part of Mr. Gwilt, who gives himself no few 
“Sir Oracle” airs, without any suspicion that, at 
the present day, they may be rather ridiculous ; 
and that, whether architects themselves relish 
It or not, the free expression of opinion in 
matters of taste, is not to be put down by their 
assumed contempt. 

Happily, we can anticipate more liberal views 
on the part of the rising generation of the pro- 
fession. Instead of treating of the principles of 
Architecture as of a profound mystery, on no 





account to be divulged to the profanum vulgus, 
there are some among them who take not only 
a more liberal, but a more politic view of the 
matter. It was not very long ago that one pro- 
fessional man had the boldness to recommend 
the “esthetic” and historical part of architecture 
as a study well suited, not only to men of edu- 
cation, but to ladies also, as informing their taste 
generally, and opening to them a source of 
refined enjoyment, in which, without some pre- 
paratory knowledge of the art, they can partici- 
pate but very imperfectly. Professorships of 
Architecture, too, have lately been established 
both at King’s College and the University College. 
It is indeed a vulgar prejudice—one, unhappily, 
rather fostered than discouraged by many archi- 
tects—to suppose that acquaintance with the art 
is of no value to, nor even attainable by, any 
except those who either do, or are intended to, 
practise it. It is a prejudice, too, that involves 
no little absurdity and inconsistency; for it is 
most contradictory to insist upon the importance 
of the art—to demand encouragement for it on 
the part of the government and the public—to 
bewail the prevalence of bad taste and narrow- 
minded opinions—and, at the same time, to treat 
with scorn, as superficial pretenders, those few 
who apply themselves to the study out of love 
for it. Inconsistent it surely is, while lament- 
ing, or affecting to lament, the ignorance and 
indifference which prevail in regard to Archi- 
tecture, to decry any attempt to remove that 
ignorance by instruction in the art, and to re- 
place indifference by a generous feeling for it, 
founded upon intelligent study. 

That Mr. Gwilt himself has fallen into such 
inconsistency is evident enough; and as one in- 
stance of his doing so, we may point to that 
passage where he terms upholstcrers and decora- 
tors ‘the curses of the art.” We are quite 
ready to admit, with him, that the influence 
exercised by such persons,—persons for the most 
part unacquainted with the principles of Art, and 
whose interest it is to encourage a constant love of 
change, and a blind regard to fashion, no matter 
how absurd,—we admit that such influence is 
mischievous; but then the question is, whence 
does it arise, and why does it continue? ‘This is 
easily answered and explained: one cause of 
the evil is, that while the class of persons alluded 
to are unacquainted with architecture, architects 
themselves neglect the study of interior deco- 
ration, and surrender up to subordinates what 
they ought to be able, we do not say to execute, 
but to direct and control. Such study is, of 
course, not equally requisite for every member 
of the profession ; so far, indeed, as their own 
practice is concerned, some can dispense with 
it altogether: he who only constructs bridges, 
or builds hospitals, has very little occasion to 
devote much attention to the elegancies and 
refinements of internal embellishment,—to the 
luxuries of art, and to the witching effects which 
may be brought out by masterly treatment and 
artist-like feeling. 

The other part of the question may be dis- 
posed of as readily. Those who now trust en- 
tirely to fashionable decorators, to whom they 
look for “‘ ready-made” taste, would not do so, 
had they acquired by study any taste of their 
own, or sufficient discernment to listen to their 
architect's advice, instead of ignorantly thwart- 
ing him, as now is too frequently the case, not 
only in regard to what are secondary and 
subordinate matters, but in what more imme- 
diately belongs to his own department. The 
remedy for all this is obvious—easy we do not 
say, for it must be a work of time, and many 
prejudices have first to be removed, some of 
them on the part of the public, others on that of 
the profession itself. Architects must end a 





helping hand, instead of throwing obstacles in 
the way of the study of their art; instead of 
foolishly mystifying it and making it appear 
more difficult and abstruse than it really is, they 
should endeavour to render the study as attrac- 
tive as possible, and to recommend application 
to it by all the means in their power. Some, as 
we have already hinted, are beginning to see 
the sound policy of adopting such a course; to 
perceive how much better and more encouraging 
it would be to have for their employers persons 
capable cf appreciating the merits of a design, 
and capable of being reasoned with, than to have 
to submit to the caprices of wayward, ignorant 
obstinacy—how much more cheering it would be 
than at present, to know that the public generally 
could fully appreciate the merit of their produc- 
tions. Very different appear to be the opinions 
entertained by Mr. Gwilt: he is a jealous stick- 
ler—jealous even to soreness and sourness—for 
the craft ; he makes of the art an idol to be kept 
secluded within the innermost sanctuary, and 
approached only by its attendant priest; while 
all others are to be scared away as presumptuous 
intruders—mocked at as ‘‘ wise reviewers.” Mr. 
Gwilt, indeed, takes every opportunity of sneering 
at those who write on architectural subjects with- 
out a professional diploma, and assumes that all 
anonymous critics are of this class—a conclusion 
which we take leave to tell him he has jumped 
to somewhat hastily. Certain it is that one 
individual included in the ‘‘ small fry that rail 
against Vitruvius,” is not only in the profession, 
but actually a Professor, and so far from recant- 
ing, since his appointment, has promulgated his 
obnoxious doctrines—obnoxious, that is, to Mr. 
Gwilt—ew cathedrd. Why, therefore, while there 
is such a notoriously disloyal preacher of hetero- 
doxy as Mr. Hosking for castigation, does he 
not boldly attack him, instead of stooping to 
meaner game? 

It is not, as we have said, that Mr. Gwilt has 
any positive dislike to criticism or the expres- 
sion of opinion,—but rather that he would mo- 
nopolize it; and his opinions and dogmas he 
expects should be received as oracular dicta: 
—and it must be admitted that most of them 
have the sanction of Time in their favour, 
having been handed down traditionally from 
one “ regular bred” critic to another, and adopted 
without profane inquiry into their value. It is 
only when criticism proceeds from those who 
entertain different and more liberal views, that 
it ought to be put down as impertinent, and all 
further discussion stifled: in proof, and it is a 
curious fact, considering Mr. Gwilt’s contempt for 
all but professional critics, nineteen twentieths 
of all the authorities referred to in his History 
of British Architecture are non-professional 
writers! Allow that the principles of the art 
remain fixed and unchangeable, it does not 
therefore follow that the views entertained of 
them are to remain unchanged, for they may be 
erroneous and require correction, as too formal, 
precise, and narrow, or require enlargement so as 
to embrace a great deal more than was known 
to the first promulgators. If it be not m, then we 
must assume that after all our studies of Grecian, 
or Hellenic, and of Gothic, or Medizeval, archi- 
tecture, we have acquired no further insight into 
the principles of the art, than was possessed by 
those who wrote when Gothic architecture was 
decried as altogether barbarous, and when the 
writings of the ancients were looked to as a 
sufficient and infallible guide, in all that regards 
their architecture. Such, however, is in a great 
degree the tendency of Mr. Gwilt’s work. A 
certain jealous bigotry colours all his opinions 
and remarks. Instead of endeavouring to help 
us on a step or two further, he would fain carry 
us back,—put us into go-carts again, and insist 
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upon our looking at every thing through his own 
spectacles— Vitruvius and Palladio. 

But had we been satisfied with this work 
in all other respects, we should certainly have 
felt disappointed at finding an absolute blank, 
where we expected to have read the modern 
history of Architecture. With rare and casual 
exceptions, Mr. Gwilt mentions nothing that has 
been done within the last five-and-twenty or 
thirty years. He assigns, as an excuse, that he 
could not “ pursue his inquiry further without 
coming into contact with contemporaries and 
their connexions.” How long has Mr. Gwilt 
been influenced by such a refined delicacy, that 
he is fearful of breathing even a whisper that 
might be construed to the prejudice of any of his 
contemporaries? He had no scruple that we 
ever heard of against firing paragraphs—some 
have said epigrams and anonymous criticism— 
against the architect of the London University and 
the National Gallery? Did he never write a line 
against Schinkel, the idolized of all Germany? 
Is there nothing to offend “ contemporaries and 
their connexions” in such condensed dogmatism 
as the following, in reference to themodern archi- 
tectural works of Berlin and Munich: “ an extra- 
ordinary species of bigotry has laid hold on some 
in relation to them, which Time will temper” ?— 
(p. 158). Surely it would be more liberal and just 
to ‘detail their defects,” which he modestly de- 
clines to do, than thus condemn wholesale, and 
spit his contempt on the judgments passed on 
them by “ self-constituted critics and reviewers” 
—(p. 677.) Is there nothing to offend “ con- 
temporaries and their connexions” in speaking 
of the National Gallery as “a job by a minister 
for an incompetent artist’ ?—or of our modern 
churches as “ brick Cockney-Gothic things” un- 
worthy of notice? We really cannot believe 
that such mere censure is less offensive than 
criticism. Admitting, however, that there is 
some force in the plea urged in excuse for 
silence, yet surely out of the hundreds of struc- 
tures erected of late years there are some that 
call fur notice on account of their merit,— 
some that might be spoken of with commen- 
dation, sincere if not cordial. But there was 
another alternative; Mr. Gwilt might have con- 
fined himself to matters of fact, without passing 
a critical verdict on the buildings so noticed. 
Nay, it would have been something pour servir, 
had he given us a brief tabular synopsis of the 
principal productions of Architecture in this cen- 
tury, with the dates of their erection, and their 
architects’ names, setting out from that ticklish 
point where criticism and comment become in- 
discretion. 

At all events, Mr. Gwilt, by this apology, has 
put on record his evidence in favour of what he 
professes so much to abhor—anonymous criti- 
cism. Anonymous criticism leaves a writer free 
from the restraint that would be imposed by the 
formal disclosure of his name, and at liberty to 
express his sentiment, although they are likely 
to incur the displeasure of particular classes or 
individuals—‘“ contemporaries and their con- 
nexions. "g Criticism, if it be honest, must occa- 
sionally utter very disagreeable truths; and 
unless there was some channel through which 
truths of that kind could be declared, those who 
would do well to benefit by them would never 
learn them. Why the anonymous should be 
more reprehensible in criticism on architecture, 
than on any other subject, we know not, nor 
does Mr. Gwilt explain. Perhaps he objects to 


anonymous criticism altogether, and to architec- 
tural criticism altogether, unless it comes from 
one so privileged as himself. His own criticism, 
indeed, is so valuable, that he gives the pur- 
chasers of his book very little of it; for though 
his ‘ History of Architecture’ is a valuable sum- 


cuse Mr. Gwilt pleads want of room; and yet he 
has introduced into his volume, as we have 
shown, hundreds of pages of matter that might 
well have been spared. 

Had Mr. Gwilt shown illiberality of feeling 
nowhere else, he betrays it most singularly, both 
in his list of architects, and in that of works 
recommended to students. From the one he 
has thought proper to exclude the name of 
Schinkel! from the other the works of Hope, 
Rickman, Whewell, Willis, and a great many 
others far more deserving the student’s attention 
at the present day, than ‘Lewes’ Designs,’ 
‘ Aikin’s Designs,’ or ‘ Gandy’s Cottages’! 

We might continue our comments, but our 
readers will think that we have already said 
enough, and Mr. Gwilt, that we have said much 
more than enough, and very little to the pur- 
pose ; unless he is pleased to accept our remarks 
as confirmatory and justificatory of the opinions 
he entertains of reviewers,—of their self-assur- 
ance and incapacity. 








Etruria Celtica—Etruscan Literature and An- 
tiquities Investigated. By Sir William Be- 
tham, Ulster King-of-Arms. Dublin, Hardy; 
London, Groombridge. 

Wirn the single exception of the illustrious 

Biblical commentator immortalized by Hudibras, 

who discovered— 

What Adam dreamt of, when his bride 
Came from her closet in his side ; 

and resolved, in the aflirmative, the perplexing 

question— 

Whether the Devil tempted her 
By a High-Dutch interpreter ; 

the Irish antiquarians have played more strange 

pranks with philology than any other literati. 

Vallancey identified the ancient Irish with the 

Phenicians; Mr. O’Brien insisted that they 

were Buddhists from India; an anonymous writer 

suggested that they belonged to the lost tribes of 

Israel ; and Sir William Betham has sought to 

connect them with the ancient Etrurians. There 

is no antecedent improbability in the supposition 
that the aborigines of Northern Italy may have 
belonged tothe great Celtic family; but there isa 
very great improbability that this identity can 
be established by a comparison between inscrip- 
tions and written records of a date posterior to 
the inscriptions by at least two thousand years. 
In order to remove this improbability, it would 
have been incumbent on Sir William Betham to 
show that the Irish Celts had so far advanced 
in civilization, as to have a definite and formed 
language at the time when the Etrurian in- 
scriptions were graven ; but we know, from the 
indisputable authority of Tacitus, that the Irish 
were so barbarous in the time of Agricola, as not 
to be thought worth the trouble of conquest, 
though a single legion would have etlected 
it. There is no authentic Irish document or 
inscription anterior to the introduction of 
Christianity ; the histories, or rather legends, 
invented by the monks, are similar to the Eng- 
lish fables respecting the colonization of England 
by the Trojans; and though ecclesiastical learn- 
ing flourished in Ireland when monks and clergy 
sought shelter there from the barbarians who 
were devastating the Continent, that learning 
was an exotic, and was confined to the church. 

It is undeniable that in the tenth and eleventh 

centuries the Irish were inferior to the Anglo- 

Saxons in science, literature, and the arts. Is 

it then credible that two thousand years before 

they stood on the same level as the cultivated 

Etrurians ? 

On examining Sir William’s interpretation of 
the inscriptions, we find that he has had no prin- 
ciple but his own preconceived theory in the 
arrangement of the Etrurian texts and the divi- 





In ex- 


mary, it contains but little criticism. 


the worthy knight has given as a translation, jg 
not the Irish language of the present day nor of 
any other period. Such then being the nature 
of the evidence, even on the author's own show. 
ing, we hold ourselves free from any obligation 
to examine the details; and must leave §i- 
William Betham to establish his competency ag 
a witness before we inquire into the value of his 
testimony. 





The Rural and Domestic Life of Germany, 
~ with Characteristic Sketches of its Cities and 
Scenery. By William Howitt. Longman & Co, 
So far as this book contains the results of Mr. 
Howitt’s experiences gathered during a residence 
at Heidelberg, it is pleasant and welcome: but 
the sketches of cities made in “a general tour,” 
are somewhat common-place and superficial, 
The inner heart of capitals so widely differing 
as Vienna, Berlin, Munich, Dresden, is not to 
be read in a passing glance, and Mr. Howitt 
is too fond of stating impressions as general 
| truths, Neither can we recommend the reader 
'to place much reliance on his judgment in art, 
|or his sweeping sketches of literature and 
| opinion. His knowledge of the authors of 
| the country cannot be so comprehensive, as 
| his nineteenth chapter would have us believe, 
| when, in his list of the female writers of Ger. 
|many, he makes no mention of the Princess 
| Amelia of Saxony, whose dramas, besides being 
translated into English, and promoted to the 
| most exclusive stage in Europe,—that of the 
Thédtre Francais,—are played from one end of 
the land to the other. But, these cautions made, 
the book before us is a healthy and amusing book 
—and one, for the sake of which, if its author 
will permit us, we shall be content to forget 
that ricketty bantling of his adoption ‘The 
Student Life of Germany.’ It is also thickly 
studded with illustrations after designs by Mr. 
Sargent, some of which are faithful and spirited. 

Mr. Howitt’s taste for pedestrian rambles led 
him into those by-way nooks of Germany, be- 
yond the ken of the summer tourist. His pic- 
tures of the life of the labouring classes, then, 
have a special value: we come upon one almost 
at random, a few pages from the commencement 
of the volume :— 

“ The Petersthal, or the Valley of Peter, on the 
Neckar, is one of those innumerable valleys in 
Germany lying amongst the hills, which swarm with 
human life, and present one of the most picturesque 
lively scenes of German industry ;— industry still in 
the midst of quiet, and surrounded by the slumber 
of mighty woods. It is a long and winding valley, 
having very little breadth in the bottom, and yet 
enough for a clear stream to bound along, and hol- 
low water-meadows of the richest green to slope down 
on each side, and numbers of ancient-looking water- 
mills to be seated upon it; and cottages to be scat- 
tered in one continual string for miles all along the 
foot of the hills on both sides. These mills are largish 
buildings in the true heavy style, with large farm- 
yards attached ; plenty of heaps and great piles of 
fire-wood; old mili-stones and old wagons lying or 
standing about. The millers are generally the most 
substantial men of the place. They, some of them, 
manufacture flour, and some oil from the rape and 
linseed, the poppy-head, and walnuts of the country; 
and the bumping sound of their stampers—beams 
moved by the machinery perpendicularly, and by 
the cogs of the wheels raised, and let fall on the 
seeds placed in flannel bags in a proper receptacle 
below, is one of the most characteristic sounds of 
these valleys. Often at a distance, when buried in 
the woods, you can find the direction of a village by 
the sleepy sound of these bumpers. These mills, 
and the cottages, stand amid a world of old fruit 
trees, which, in autumn, are so loaded that they are 
obliged to be propped and tied up. In all directions, 
on the hill sides, extend their cultivated fields, full 
of their crops of corn, and vegetables of various 
kinds; their little vineyards often show their trelliced 
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region of forest. Everywhere in these valleys you 
see the people busy in their possessions. Men and 
women and children are at work in the fields. Down 
the hills come women and children from the woods, 
carrying on their heads loads of fuel, or dragging 
reat bundles of boughs down the narrow hollow 
ways after them. Others are cutting grass for the | 
pent-up cattle ;—women are mowing much oftener 
than the men. Below are groups of women, with 
pare legs, washing by the clear stream. Quantities 
of linen are spread out to dry and to bleach; and 
round the houses are stalking plenty of fowls, while 
a large dog barks at you from his kennel as you pass 
the mill, or little poodles, with cock-a-side tails, bark 
at you from the cottages, and geese clap their wings 
and clangour in the brook. This Petersthal is a great 
place for bleaching and washing, and all along lay 
the white patches of linen on the green meadow 
grass, and groups of the stoutest and most healthy- 
looking girls stood washing by the doors as we passed ; 
while numbers of children ran about, many of them 
with nothing but a shirt on. Here was one holding 
two cows by a rope tied to the horns, to graze by the 
wayside, and here another holding a goat. It was 
harvest time, and hot weather. The women were 
cutting their harvest, the men being gone to the 
greater harvest of the plain. The Catholic character 
of the valley was obvious by the little images of the 
Virgin in niches in the front of the cottages as we 
passed. These images are of the most wretched 
kind ; little things of gaudily-coloured plaster, bought 
of the wandering Italian dealers. But at the head 
of the glen stood a little chapel, which is a perfect 
specimen of what you find so commonly in Catholic 
districts, at once indicating so much devotion and so 
much poverty. This little chapel had a very simple 
and ancient appearance, standing at the head of that 
retired glen, and surrounded” by the solemn woods, 
The altar was painted in gaudy colours of red and 
yellow, with its front panels painted with wall-paper. 
On it stood two pyramids or obelisks painted black, 
covered with white death’s heads, decreasing in size 
upwards to the top of the obelisks. Above were 
little images of cherubs’ heads; and one side of the 
crypt, where the pix is kept, was a saint, looking as 
if he had fainted, and on the other a Virgin looking 
round at the saint in great curiosity. The censer and 
cups were of the commonest metal; pewter, iron, or 
brass. The walls were covered with the most paltry 
pictures. On one side of the altar hung one intended 
to represent a Madonaa, on the other that of St. 
Werfceslaus, the patron of cattle, standing on a cloud 
in the middle of a field, and peasants and peasant- 
esses kneeling and praying to him; while below ran, 
in all directions, cattle, horses, sheep, and swine, as 
if filled with extraordinary rejoicing at the presence | 
of the saint. The frames of these pictures were 
hung with garlands of leaves. Behind the altar was 
a little sanctum ; a scene of dirt and poverty. Ina 
sort of cupboard lay the remains of leaden images 
of saints and cherubs, in a chaos of decrepitude,— 
some without an arm, and some without a leg. There 
was material for making the incense in miserable pots 
and boxes, leathers and dusters, giving a most de- 
plorable idea of the means for the preparation of 
those ceremonies in which the church so much de- 
lights, and in which the people believe so much efli- 
cacy to exist. A more woful exposure of the naked- 
ness of the land, and unweaving of the enchantments 
of the mass, could not be. There was also the little 
confessional chair, with’ its lattice ; the priest’s robes 
of the plainest and commonest stuff, with a coloured 
Fsint or two of the most ordinary character; a book 
of the Catholic faith, and a registry of the marriages, 
births, christenings, and so on, of the people of the 
valley. The little girl who attended us, was astonished 
at our walking into this place. She entreated us to 
come out, as she was very much frightened at our 
going in there, it was so holy. She quite trembled 
with terrors and anxiety. ‘The seats, and pulpit, and 
gallery were all of the most primitive construction. 
The front of the gallery had once been painted, but 
there now remained only the faintest traces of its 
adornment ; and in its centre, over the door, stood 
an organ with tin pipes, most of which were broken 
or deranged. A lady of the party went up and tried 
to elicit a sound, but in vain. The little girl said it 
used to play, but a man came to put it in order, and 





it had never played since. In short everything spoke 





of the poverty of the congregation, or, the neglect of 
the church in a populous valley, where nearly all the 
inhabitants were Catholics, In the churchyard there 
was not a single stone of remembrance. Nothing but 
crosses of lath, on which garlands of cut paper hung, 
or were laid on the graves. These garlands were 
made like those which used to be hung in our village 
churches at the funeral of a young maiden. Flowers 
were also, as usual, planted on the graves; and on 
these little lath crosses, were nailed leaves torn out 
of their books of devotion, having rudely-coloured pic- 
tures of the Virgin, or some favourite saint or other.” 

The chapter which follows this, on the out-of- 
door life of the peasants, inhabiting the banks of 
the Rhine and the Neckar, is as full of interesting 
detail as of kindly sympathies. The sporting life 
of Germany, on the other hand, is somewhat has- 
tily dispatched : not so the festivities of the people, 
the Kirchweihe, the Carnival of the Colonese, | 
the religious processions among the vineyards, | 
which Goethe and Bettina have painted so ex- 
quisitely, and the Christmas delights of Pelz- , 
nichel's visit to the good and bad children, and of 
the glittering tree laden with all sorts of heart- 
offerings, which is planted by every German 
hearth (ave stoves hearths?) to remind the old 
and young that the Old Year must go its ways in 
the midst of domestic gladness and gaiety. As 
for the promiscuous kissing, which ushers in the | 
New Year, Hood had already made that his own 
in his inimitable wood-cut. 


We must pass over the illustrations of German | 
phlegm and German social peculiarities: the | 
former appear tous somewhat extreme, and could | 
be matched, moreover, by English examples ; the 
latter have been sufficiently descanted upon by 
every traveller and novelist, from Dr. Moore 
down to ‘Cecil.’ Our experience, too, of Ger- 
man ladies leads us to protest against Mr. 
Howitt’s estimate of their intellectual acquire- 
ments. He owns, it is true, that they cook more | 
skilfully, play the pianoforte better, and speak 
languages more fluently, than the correspond- 
ing class in England: we are inclined to think 
that the amount of reading in the two countries 
is, on the whole, more equally balanced than he 
states it. These remarks bring us to the sketchy 
notices of cities, galleries, &c. mentioned at the 
commencement of the article. We shall extract 
a passage here and there, without reference to 
connexion : first, portraits of some of the celebri- 
ties of Germany, beginning at Stuttgart with 
Dannecker :— 

“ It was a high gratification to us, after quitting | 
the studio, to be introduced to the venerable sculptor 
himself. It was but just in time; they who seek 
him here now will not find him—he is since deceased. 
We found him seated on an elevated wooden bench 
in his garden, under the shade of a large pear-tree, 
where he could overlook the square in which stands 
the Palace and Theatre, and amuse himself with 
watching the passing people. He was upwards of 
eighty years of age, of healthy but of feeble appear- 
ance, and looking himself like one of Homer’s old 
men sitting on the wall of Troy in the sunshine, in | 
the quiet enjoyment of nature’s out-of-door bless- 
ings. We had heard that he was quite childish, and | 
were agreeably surprised to find him so perfectly ra- 
tional, collected, and with no other fear of childish- 
ness than that resulting from the feebleness of old 
age. In his venerable face and long white locks we 
could recognize much of that simple and christian 
character which had dictated the statue of the Christ, 
and in his cordial manner, the spirit which he had 
drawn from Christ’s religion. He came to meet us, 
told us he had planted that pear-tree with his own 
hands, as well as most of the plants in the garden, 
and gathered us pears and roses for our daughter. 
Mrs. Dannecker, who is much younger, appeared a 
very kind and judicious guardian of his age. Peace 
to the ashes of the good old man. The next visit in 
Stuttgard which gave us the most pleasure, was to 
Gustav Schwab, one of the most hearty and popular 
of the living writers of Germany. Gustav Schwab 








| and intelligent. 





is a Protestant clergyman, and a perfect specimen of 


and much miscellaneous literature, all characterized 
by great talent and kind-heartedness. He seems parti- 
cularly to delight in whatever does honour to his beau- 
tiful native state Wiirtemberg. He has described in 
graphic colours the interesting region of the Swabian 
Alps. He was the friend of Hauff, the young and 
popular romance writer, who was cut off too soon for 
his own full fame and the public enjoyment. We 
found Herr Schwab inhabiting a large old-fashioned 
parsonage, and just returned from delivering his fore- 
noon sermon. He received us in the heartiest manner; 
and in truth you saw at the first glance more conspi- 
cuously his native good cordial-heartedness, than his 
poetical character. He is about the middle height, 
broad built, with a reddish face, very round brown 
eyes, and a deal of rough, short, straight grey hair. 
He entered from a side door, with a profound bow 


| and a wondering air; but when we made our expla- 


nations, he welcomed us in the warmest manner, and 
in a few moments we were talking of Hauff, of Lich- 


| tenstein, of Swabia, of poetry, as if we had been ac- 


quainted for years. He took us into his study; a 
large old room full of books, and ornamented with a 


| bust of Hauff and a portrait of the poet Uhland. He 


introduced us to his daughter, and to his wife; the 
latter, to all appearance, a genuine German house- 
keeper. He appeared delighted to learn that I had 
translated, in * The Student Life of Germany,’ one 
or two of his Student songs, in particular his 
* Bursche’s Departure.’ He told this to his wife 
with great animation, saying to us, as he pointed to 
her, *‘ There is the Liebchen of the song !’” 

Next, a few words touching Uhland :— 

* But in this town, which has educated numbers 
of the most celebrated men of Germany, and has 
stood many a siege and storm in the stormy times of 
the nation, lives Uhland, one of the oldest and one 
of the finest lyrical poets of his country. Like his 
town and townsmen, Uhland has somewhat of an old- 
world look. He has never travelled much from 
home ; has a nervous manner, and that the more re- 
markable in a man who, as a member of the Wiir- 
temburg parliament, has distinguished himself as a 
bold speaker and maintainer of the most liberal prin- 
ciples. In consequence of his very liberal political 
creed, he has now withdrawn both from the chamber 
and from his professorship in the University ; and 
possessing a competent fortune, devotes his life to 
life’s happiest, and one of its most honourable pur- 
suits, that of poetry. It has been said of him, by a 
witty townsman, that he, is a genuine nightingale; 
to be heard and not seen. But this is a little too 
severe. Though somewhat plain in person, and 
fidgety in manner, these are things which are speedily 
forgotten in the enthusiasm of intellectual conversa- 
tion. He lives in a house on the hill-side overlook- 
ing the Neckar bridge, as you go out towards Ulm. 
Above lie his pleasant garden and vineyard, and 
hence he has a full view of the distant Swabian Alps, 


| shutting in with their varied outlines one of the most 


rich, beautiful, and animated landscapes in that 
pleasant Swabian land. His wife, a bright-looking 
cheerful lady, came in from the garden with her work- 
basket, in which was an English edition of Milton’s 
~aradise Lost, which she had been reading. She 
appeared well used to society, and very well read 
They have no children, but have 
adopted a very pretty sharp boy as their foster son. 
Uhland, indeed, appears to lead a happy and inde- 
pendent life here. Happy in his amiable and sensi- 
ble wife, who highly admires his genius, and in the 
midst of his native scenes, to which, like all Swabians, 
he is much attached, and enjoying throughout Ger- 
many a high and firm reputation.” 

Night in a German dorf is well described. Not 
so fair, to our thinking, are Mr. Howitt’s whole- 
sale denunciations of “all these shrines, crosses, 
and images of saints, which crowd the bridges 
and waysides in Catholic Germany,” as “ espe- 
cially ugly and disgusting.” He cannot, surely, 
have crossed the bridge at Wurzburg, with its 
solemn lamp-bearing angels, making the en- 
trance into that grand old town at nightfall so 
impressive? He cannot have trodden the way 
to the Kirch Hof at Nuremburg? And where 
would be the poetry of the man’s mind, who, 


travelling among the Bavarian lakes, could fail 
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to be moved by the votive tablets and monu- 
ments, rude though they be, which tell where 
such a forester perished in the great winter flood, 
or such a shepherd was rescued from the peril of 
a landslip? All down the Moselle, too, how 
picturesque are the white chapels, nestling close 
to the brink of the gliding river, underneath the 
shelter of rich walnut trees, or great rocks crowned 
with their crumbling fragments of ruin! But 
in preference to our “ fine frenzies” the reader 
will probably prefer such a passage as the fol- 
lowing, where our author resumes his more 
poetical manner of observation :— 

“ People are fond of comparing the voyages of the 
Danube and the Rhine, and pronouncing which is 
the more beautiful. I should, myself, find it diffi- 
cult to say which is the more beautiful or interesting. 
The two great rivers have a certain similarity, and 
yet very great difterences, They have both their 
woods, their mountains, their castles, their vineyards, 
and their legends: but the Rhine is more populous 
and cheerful; the Danube more solitary and solemn. 
You have not those large and populous towns seated 
along the banks of the Danube, nor the same life of 
commerce on its waters. You have not the same 
extent of finely cultivated vineyards: the same con- 
tinued stretch of rocks and precipices ; at least so far 
as I have traversed it—from Linz to Vienna; but 
you havemore splendid woods, more rude and solemn 
scenery, mingled with slopes and meadows of the 
most soft and beautiful character. The Danube has 
not been for ages, like the Rhine, the great highway 
of commerce, though it has been the scene of bloody 
contests, and of the march of armies. Its towns, 
therefore, are small, few, and far between. Its vil- 
lages have an antiquated, weather-beaten, and _half- 
decaying air; its only life, a few ill-dressed peasants, 
gazing at the steamer as it flies past. Its current is 
rapid and irregular, interrupted with shoals and sand- 
banks ; and marshy meadows, where heaps of peb- 
bles, thrown up by the floods, testify to its fury in 
winter and in rainy weather. The Rhine has a more 
joyous and flourishing aspect, with its cities, its popu- 
lous villages stretching along its banks, and those 
banks so green, and smoothed for the purposes of 
navigation. On the Danube you have solitude ; an 
air of neglect; a stern and brooding spirit, which 
seems to belong to the genius of the past; of track- 
less woods ; of solitary miners ; of rude feudal chiefs 
hunting the boar and the hart in the wild glens and 
deep forests—a genius which gives reluctantly way to 
the spirit of Steam, which has invaded it. You meet 
or pass on its waters scarcely a boat. There is no 
white sail greeting you in the distant sunshine ; for 
the boatman dare not hoist one, lest the sudden 
squalls from the hills should sink his craft. Vast rafts, 
now and then, with rude looking men, float down from 
the distant Bohemian forests. Old and weather- 
beaten towers give you a grim greeting from the 
shaggy rocks as you pass; and views into distant 

. glens and dark woodlands make you feel that you are 
in a far wilder and more savage region than that of 
the Rhine. Campbell, in his so often quoted verses, 
* On leaving a scene in Bavaria,’ has strikingly indi- 
cated the spirit of the Danube :— 
Yes, I have loved thy wild abode, 
Unknown, unploughed, untrodden shore ; 
Where scarce the woodman finds a road, 
And searce the fisher plies an oar: 
For man’s neglect I love thee more, 
That art nor avarice intrude 
To tame thy torrent’s thunder shock— 
Or prune thy vintage of the rock, 
Magnificently rude ! 
But Campbell has not more livingly embodiell the 
character of the Danube than La Motte Fouqué, in 
Undine. Without any particular description, you 
have in Undine the feeling of the Danube and its 
scenes most vividly impressed upon you. There is 
a sternness, a solitude, a mysterious awe connected 
with its deep and dark waters,—a brooding spirit of 
the gloomy and sublime in the voyage of Undine 
down the Danube, which came most strongly on our 
recollection as we sailed along this great river.” 

We may return to this book : a visit to Herra- 
hut, and a scramble up the Brocken, in stormy 
weather, claiming our attention; to say nothing 
of other matters overlooked by us in a first 


Allee Neemroo, the Buchtiaree Adventurer, a 
Tale of Louristan. By James Buillie Fraser, 
Esq. 3 vols. Bentley. 


Tue interest of this tale—which hurries tlie 
reader on to its close without flagging—consists 
more in the bustle, liveliness, force and vivid- 
ness of the incidents, than in the conception and 
developement of character, or the skill with 
which the story is told. The tale, in fact, is 
constructed for the purpose of enlivening the 
graphic pictures which have passed before the 
author's actual observation. Mr. Fraser has an 
extensive and a trustworthy knowledge of the 
country, scenes, and people, which are the sub- 
ject of his tales. His works, though professedly 
fictions, are in fact agreeable and spirited rela- 
tions of the actual experience of an intelligent 
traveller. In this respect they are valuable, and 
reconcile us to his deficiencies as a romancist. 
After attentively reading such a tale as this, the 


his knowledge of Persian manners, customs, and 
scenery; but he has forgotten all about the cha- 
racters of the tale itself. The constantly recur- 
ring difficulty of such names as Sheikh-ul-Islam, 
Meerza Jemal-u-Deen, Hussein Koolee Der- 
bendee, &c., helps on the oblivion. The portrait 
must indeed be forcibly drawn, which should fix 
such names in memory. Of story there is but 
little. A lover and his mistress are separated, in 
order to suffer much misery and persecution, to 
go through certain adventures, and then to be 
restored toeach other. Rural life in the moun- 
tains, pillage and fighting among chuppowers, 
or foragers, justice courts, bazaars, dervishes, 
are the subjects of the principal incidents. Spe- 
cimens of these, from the very nature of the 
work, may be detached from it without detri- 
ment to their effect. 

A tribe has made a sudden inroad on the 
pastures of Booroojird, “ where they surprised 
several camps of the tribes, burned a village or 
two, and carried off a great spoil in cattle and 
sheep ;” and preparations are made for retaliation. 
The peaceful quiet of the pastoral valley, so soon 
to be laid desolate, is pleasantly described :— 

“In the sheltered gorges of the glens, might be 
seen several permanent villages pleasantly situated, 
and around them at this season were the black tents 
wont to cluster, whilst the cattle of their inmates 
pastured on the dry herbage preserved as much as 
possible for this season of want. In this sheltered 
spot, the beams of the winter’s sun, void of heat or 
strength as they might elsewhere be, seemed to con- 
centrate themselves upon the rocks around, so as to 
produce a genial warmth: and though the Booraun 
might blow, and the snow drift fast above, its fury 
| seldom reached the northern side of the Char-Derreh 
| hollow. The cattle strayed around, the men basked 
| in the sun, and spun their black-hair ropes; the 
| women bustled about their domestic operations ; and 
, the children, little, brown, chubby, healthy brats, 
| swarmed about the doors along with the sheep and 
goats—their usual companions and playmates; or if 
the weather loured, and the snow or the rain fell 
heavily, the whole family, men, women and children, 
cattle and all, flocked together beneath the same roof, 
and smoked or slept there till the sun shone out again. 
And thus, in animal enjoyment at least, passed usu- 
ally the long winter of the Eeliaut of the Chehel Na- 
Balighan. They were now to be fatally disturbed ; 
for against this quiet and pleasant abode, was the 
vengeance of the Khan of Booroojird to be first 
directed.” 

In contrast to this, we may quote the summary 
which Mr. Fraser gives of a visit to a mountain 
village, conducted under the sanction of authority. 

“ Arrived at the village, the Nazir, with the 
Hadjee, marshalled the great man to his intended 
abode at the house of the latter. Calleeoons were 
called for, presents brought and accepted, and 
formal compliments commenced ; while the rest of 
the party and the servants dispersed far and wide 








general notice of a volume so closely crammed. 


through the village, to prepare the munzils of their 


reader has acquired a considerable addition to- 


respective masters. Shoutings, hollowings, demands 
abuse, protestations, excuses, blows, cries, quarrels 
and confusion of all sorts, arose and were the order 
of the day for a long time, until, at length, each of 
the party having walked, or bounced, or bolted, or 
elbowed, or insinuated himself into his Tespective 
place, the uproar ceased for a season. Breakfast 
usually a slight, but on this occasion a solid meal, 
succeeding the morning's journcy, disposed most of 
the travellers to rest ; and, in fact, carpetsand horse. 
cloths were immediately spread, and almost eyery 
one abandoned himself to repose. To describe 4 
full length all the scenes and incidents which such an 
inroad on the tranquillity of a peaceful village never 
fails to produce, would require more graphic skill than 
we possess, A detail of the efforts of systematic ex. 
tortion on the one hand, and the struggles of adroit 
evasion on the other, the reciprocal complaints, the 
blows, the abuse, and final adjustment of differences, 
might furnish a curious volume. In one place might 
be seen a miserable villager, brought by two truculent 
fellows before the Nazir, beaten, wounded, covered 
with dust and blood, his clothes torn from his back, 
and he himself otherwise sorely maltreated. He js 
abused as the veriest scoundrel for attempting per- 
haps to abstract a small portion of the corn—his own, 
which he had been compelled to supply ; for running 
away with his own property ; for failing to lay down 
his best numuds in the room which he had been 
forced to give up to his tyrants; for refusing to assist 
in cleaning their horses, rubbing down their mules, 
camels, asses (while he whose duty it was to do the 
work solaced himself with a pipe), or for some 
equally heinous offence; when the said Nazir, or 
Gholaum, or officer of the guard, or some other offi. 
cial, would suddenly call for the furoshes and the 
feleck, up with his heels, lay on with the sticks, and 
make the place resound with his roarings and vain 
amaums! Another poor wretch, having by strength 
or luck mastered his oppressors, comes running to 
claim protection from the august authority, and 
shouts and drums at the door of the Hadjee for ad- 
mission and for safety ; while after him, foaming 
with rage, come his baffled pursuers, one of them 
showing a moustache torn off in the scuffle, another 
a tooth knocked out by the club of his assailant, 
Torn garments, inflamed countenances, attest the im- 
patient wrath with which they bear the turn of for- 
tune against themselves. In one quarter, a profligate 
soldier, while seizing a female, is knocked down by 
her husband or father, who instantly escapes by some 
bye way, and eludes his furious pursuer. In another, 
an old man is pulled by the beard and dragged along 
the ground, because he seeks to save his family from 
outrage, or his property from pillage. But in time, 
even these squalls subside, or spend their fury in the 
abuse of which Persians are so liberal ; a truce is 
established, and parties come to reciprocal accommo- 
dation, or withdraw, glaring on each other witha watch- 
ful rage, which exhaustion and a conviction of the 
uselessness of the contest alone prevent from blazing 
out afresh.” 

Here is an evening scene at Ispahan:— 

“ The eyes of the villagers were greeted by a view 
of the tall minarets, the shining domes, and gilded 
pinnacles of Ispahan, rising high in the dusty air, 
above the dull sea of mud-built houses, and the 
boundless expanse of gardens and orchards with 
which they were surrounded. But evening had 
already fallen, ere-the humble train of deputies, 
having threaded their way among numberless enclo- 
sures, jostled by large cavalcades which moved on 
with imposing state, or almost overrun by the gay 
gallants who spurred their splendidly caparisoned 
chargers hither and thither, covered with the dust 
raised by caravans and trains of loaded mules, camels, 
and other beasts of burden, and lost among the gra- 
dually thickening crowd, which filled every avenue 
to this immense capital, at length entered the Der- 
Tokchee, and passing unquestioned amidst the living 
stream, were sucked with it into the channel of one of 
those seemingly interminable bazaars, that traverse the 
city from side toside, filled with the concentrated riches, 
and as it seemed, with half the congregated multitudes 
of the east. It was, in fact, the hour when the mass 
of that dense population, which still in these days 
filled this enormous metropolis, having quitted their 
labours and occupations for the day, went forth to 





make their purchases for the night’s meal, and early 
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orning wants, or to seek for amusements in t 
variety of objects abroad ; and the lights which 


cbundance from the booths and shops of 
the bazaars, gave to view a crowded and most motley 
assemblage, to which the dust and dimness of the 
atmosphere lent a mystery yet more imposing. The 
caps, turbans, helmets, scarfs, shawls, cloaks, coats, 
and splendid Barounies of the rich, the noble and 
the military, shone or glanced in all variety of colours, 
intermingled with the sober costume of the Moollahs, 
or the dull grey felt of the peasantry. Charger and 
yaboo mingled together. ‘The Arab, the Toorkoman, 
‘and Koordish steeds of the courtly cavaliers jostled 
with the mules and asses of the Cherwadars and pea- 
santry, or shied and kicked at the long-necked 
camels, which, laden with the produce of many lands, 
came crowding in from Khorassan, from Yezd, or 
from Kerman. Nor were the noises less multifarious 
or bewildering than the objects which greeted the view 
ofthe strangers. The roaring of grooms, or lantern 
bearers, and furoshes, as each respectively essayed to 
clear the way for his master, with their Rah-bedeh ! Ser- 
hissab! Serhissab ! the loud complaints of the foot 
passengers unceremoniously shoved or driven by blows 
to either side ; the screaming to mules and yaboos by 
those who drove them ; the execrations of mule- 
teers and sarwans; the shouts of persons who roared 
in vain for attention ; the cries of venders of goods, 
the chatter of shopkeepers and their customers ; the 
howls and horns of dervishes, and the multitudinous 
uproar of every description that rises from a closely 

nt crowd, were mingled in one general din, from 
which, ever and anon, broke bursts of deeper or 
shriller tone, ina medley wild enough to distract the 
ear of all but those to whom long custom had ren- 
dered it familiar.” 

With these pictures, sketched by the traveller 
rather than the romancer, we shall conclude. 
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La Comédie & Cheval, ou Manies et Travers du 
Monde Equestre. Par Albert Cler. Paris. 
Tue Parisian press has not recently produced a 
more amusing brochure than this: itteems with 
pleasantry both of the pen and pencil, and ad- 
ministers the cutting-whip with equal liberality 
to horse and horseman. The folly principally 
lashed is the absurdity of the author's country- 
men, who must fain metamorphose themselves 
into Centaurs and Phaetons, ride races, hunt 
foxes, chase steeples, institute jockey clubs, wear 
buckskins and tops, leap fences, and break their 
necks, all in mere mimicry of their born-and- 
bred sporting and galloping neighbours, the 
English. The Frenchmen of the present day 
resemble, it appears, the gentleman mentioned 
in the Spectator, who could doa thousand things 
better than anybody else, but he was the worst 
horseman in Europe, and accordingly he piqued 

himself exclusively on his riding. 

M. Albert Cler commences with a vigorous 
attack upon that over-rated quadruped the horse 
itself. He quotes the high-flying description of 
Buffon, “la plus noble conquéte que l‘homme 
ait jamais faite est celle de ce fier et fougeux 
animal,” &c., and he broadly insinuates that had 
the great rhetorical naturalist ever bestrid so 
much as a pony, he would have been less warm 
in his eulogy. Buffon is considered as the origin- 
ator of all the fantastic stuff in circulation as to 
“lecheval moral ;” painters, poets, novelists, and 
the whole tribe of horse-fanciers, being in a 
conspiracy to invest the horse with every virtue, 
“sans compter les restorateurs parisiens, qui 
s‘obstinent a lui préter les qualités du bifteck !” 
Mistaken views upon equestrian matters are 
particularly dangerous; fallacy is here a fracture. 
A simple-minded man reads that “the horse is 
as docile as he is courageous, a model of self- 
control, a creature that renounces his own 
being—to exist entirely at another's will,”—on 
the faith of M. Buffon, the simple man trusts 
himself to the saddle, and is scarcely seated be- 
fore he is pitched over the neck of his senti- 
mental charger into eternity, a fate which M. 





Cler calls in the aid of the painter to present in 
all its fearful truth to the eyes of his readers. | 
He then enumerates and combats five prejudices | 
on the subject of horses. Far from admitting 
the horse to be naturally brave and wanlike, he | 
stigmatizes him as the veriest poltroon in the | 
animal kingdom. 


I might presume to supplicate your Majesty to 
be pleased to gallop.” However, why should 
we smile at these courtly formulas of 1618, when 
we are told that a celebrated chemist, perform- 
ing some experiments before Charles X., spoke 
as follows, “ Sire, si votre Majeslé veut bien le 


To the objection that the | permedtre, ces deux corps vont avoir Vhonneur 


horse has held from the earliest times a distin- | de se combiner devant elle.”’ 


guished place in martial operations, he replies | 
“le cheval est brave—par peur!” It is certain 
that in circumstances of extreme danger the 
horse is so overpowered by his fears as to be in- 
capable of any effort for his self-preservation. 
This has been often exemplified in cases of fire. 
In the late terrible conflagration at Liverpool, | 
several horses were stated to have been burned | 
to death in their stalls, while an ass, lodged in 
the same stable, made his escape through the 
flames and ruins with no further damage than a 
singed tail and a little scorching of his long 
ears. 

Under the ancient monarchy of France, the 
art of riding formed an indispensable part of | 
the education of her princes and nobility, and 
the government being entirely in the grasp of the 
aristocracy, statesmanship and horsemanship 
went hand-in-hand. ‘lhe pity was, that the 
reigning power was not as skilful in the political 
as in the equestrian ménage ; it sat so awkwardly 
on the back of the nation, and used the whip and 
spur with so little discretion, that it enraged, in- 
stead of subduing, the mighty animal, which at 
length went off in full revolutionary gallop, and 
flung its imbecile rider. Other powers then 
jumped into the vacant saddle; but the author 
observes, that the popular classes, unlike their | 
predecessors in authority, held the reins of ad- | 
ministration with far more ability than the reins 
of their horses. Many of the political parvenus 
felt the necessity of completing their education 
for the state by a course of instruction for the 
stable ; but “ il étoit un peu tard,” a truth which 
is ludicrously illustrated by a sketch of the Abbé 
Siéyés on horseback. We are told that Robe- 
spierre, as well as Siéyés was forced to govern on 
foot. “‘ This redoubtable conventionist, who made 
France tremble before him, could never obtain 
the mastery of a simple quadruped.” In 1793 
the equestrian circus in Paris presented a piece, 
called the ‘ Parade de Rognolet,’ a Gascon tailor, 
who passes through a series of grotesque tribu- 
lations on horseback. ‘This performance wes 
denounced and suppressed as an insulting allu- 
sion to the misadventures of Robespierre on the 
same animal. In a chapter on “la littérature 
chevaline,” an ancient French work is mentioned, 
the author of which, M. Pluvinel, is humorously 
characterized as a “ veritable la Fontaine en 
bottes fortes.” According to this Fontaine in 
top-boots, horse exercise is the best former of the 
mind, and developes all the virtues. But, better 
still, he ascribes to the art of riding a power that 
may well be called miraculous, that of bringing 
truth to the ear of kings! “ Sire (said he to his 
pupil, the young Louis XIII.), il y a encore, en 
la cavaillerie une chose trés digne de remarque 
et trés nécessaire pour les grands rois; c'est que 
la plupart des hommes, et méme ceux qui sont 
destinés 4 leur enseigner la vertu, les flatteut le 
plus souvent. Mais si en cette science, je 
voulois flatter V. M.,j’aurois honte qu'un animal 
sans raison m’accuseroit de faux devant elle, et 
par consequent d’infidelité. C’est pourquoi, afin 
que je n’encoure cet inconvenient, elle ne trou- 
vera mauvais, s'il lui plait, que je lui dire la 
vérité.” From this it would appear, says M. 
Cler, that kings and priuces are only flattered on 
foot, never on horseback ; but poor M. Pluvinel 
was not, after all, wholly guiltless of adulation 
in practice, for he was wont to address his royal 
pupil in such terms as these, “ If your Majesty 





The author has so little mercy for his country- 
men of the present day as to quote the following 
ridiculous mistranslation of a passage of Virgil, 
in a work entitled ‘ L’Application de l’anatomie 
a l’équitation,’ the production of several learned 
professors, and used in all the royal colleges. 
The wounded horse of Mezentius is thus de- 
scribed by the poet,— 

Tollit se arrectum quadrupes et calcibus auras 
Verberat, effusumque equitem super ipse secutus 
Inplicat— 
which is thus rendered into French prose; ‘ Le 
cheval se cabre; et frappant lair des pieds 
de derriere, il tombe la téte la premiere sur son 
cavalier qu'il renverse !’ 

The “ Anglomania,” we are told, has imported 
into France the comprehensive word sport, 
and excited the ambition of half the French 
youth to qualify themselves for the title of 
“sportsman.” Here, as in many other in- 
stances, (says the author,) the rage for imitating 
the English is quite preposterous. France 
ought to reflect that “le sport’’ can only be 
successfully cultivated in a country which, like 
Great Britain, pushes the passion for horses to 
the length of fanaticism, which is, in fact, 
nothing but a vast stable, and which, above all, 
possesses une aristocratie Cresusienne, reckon- 
ing a great number of incomes of a hundred 
thousand pounds a year and more.”’ But none 
of these conditions are to be found in France. 
The French have no god for horse-flesh (except 
when it takes the form of bifteck); their taste is 
at most an affectation, or the mania of the hour; 
but the crowning incapacity is the absence of the 
— oe fortunes of their insular neighbours, 
although we can assure M. Cler there are not 
quite so many English sportsmen as he imagines 
with rent-rolls of a hundred thousand per annum, 

Some of the side-blaws levelled at the Eng- 
lish are just enough, but others are unfair. 
The Auahenoale is stated to have been pushed 
to such a length that some of the French dandies 
“ font brunir les dents, afin d’avoir un point de 
ressemblance de plus avec les véritables Anglais.” 
We believe the tooth-brush is more in use in 
England than in France. ‘The mistake in an- 
other passage, however, is merely ludicrous :— 
“En Angleterre, tout le monde, sans exception, 
monte a cheval. Les dames font leur visites a 
cheval, accompagnées d’un domestique. Les 
représentans du pays employent aussi d’ordinaire 
ce moyen de locomotion, pour se rendre a leur 
si¢ge parliamentaire. On voit toujours a la 
porte de la Chambre des Lords, et a celle des 
Communs, une centaine de chevaux de selle. 
Les avocats viennent au palais 4 cheval, en 
éperons et la cravache 4 la main; les graves 
professeurs des universités cux-mémes se piquent 
d’étre de fringants cavaliers; la jurisprudence 
se montre au petit galop; la philosophie exécute 
de gracieuses courbettes, et la théologie cara- 
cole.” ‘This is droll enough, and sufficiently 
near the truth, were it not that the illustrator 
has given a picture of English lawyers, and 
professors, trotting in full costume of wigs and 
gowns, boots and spurs, as if undecided between 
Chancery Lane and Tattersall’s, or a course of 
divinity and the race-course. We have seen 
pranks of various kinds played in this capital of 
ours by grave men of all professions; but M. 
Cler and his illustrator have seen more than we 
have. 





would deign to put your horse into a trot” —“ If 


The chapter on “ le steeple-chase Frangais” is 
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excellent: “Ceci n’est qu’une notice nécro- 
logitue !”” 

In place of discussing the question whether 
horse-races have any real utility, M. Cler relates 
an anecdote. He tells us that while Kourchid 
Pacha governed central Arabia, a party of Eng- 
lish gentlemen, who had some thorough-bred 
English horses, challenged the Bedouins to a 
race. The challenge was accepted. The Eng- 
lishmen then required a delay of forty days, to 
prepare, they said, their horses. The Arabs, 
whose coursers were always prepared, could not 
comprehend what this meant, and they laughed 
at the proposed condition, while they assented 
to it. The forty days expired, and the parties 
came to the ground appointed. “ How many 
days shall we run?” demanded the Bedouins. 
The English were astonished in their turn, but 
at length replied—* We shall run for an hour,” 
At this the sons of the Desert laughed louder 
than before, and refused to engage in so insig- 
nificant a contest. ‘And is it for a course of 
an hour,” they cried, ‘ that you demanded forty 
days of preparation?” At this moment there 
appeared two little fellows, in leather breeches, 
boots, and red jackets, as thin as laths and pale 
as famine, leading by the hand two moving 
machines, which with difficulty were recognized 
to be horses, for they were muffled with cloths 
from their noses to their hoofs, and nothing but 
their eyes to be seen. The curiosity of the 
Arabs kept their risibility in check ; they ex- 
amined these extraordinary animals from head to 
foot, and inquired of their owners what those 
two great beasts were intended for. ‘ To run 
with your horses,” was the answer; “to show 
you that the horses of Great Britain are the first 
in the world.” ‘The Bedouins were displeased ; 
they thought the Englishmen were jesting at 
their expense. But they could not help asking 
one question more; the meagre little fellows in 
top-boots excited all their wonder. ‘ In what 
part of the world,” said they, “did you pick up 
such outlandish beings? May we make bold to 
ask how you name the animal?” To which the 
Britons, scorning but pitying the ignorance of 
the Desert, answered that the animals alluded 
to were the jockeys, natives of the same country 
with themselves, kept expressly to ride the Eng- 
lish racer, and submitted to a corresponding 
course of training. ‘The surprise and se 
of the Arabs was at its height; they positively 
refused to oppose either their horses or their men 
to creatures whom they designated Mascara. 











Westminster Abbey. By P. Cunningham. 
Murray. 

Hampton Court. By Felix Summerly. Hugh 
Cunningham. 


WE resume this week our paper upon the nu- 
merous topographical Encheiridia Metropolitana 
(to furnish a fine-sounding name for some future 
one), recently published, and upon certain cor- 
relative subjects perhaps more important. 

A neat little pair of Guide-Books to West- 
minster Abbey and Hampton Court, by Mr. 
H. Cole and Mr. Jesse, not long since fell 
under our notice. A similar pair of publi- 
cations, devoted to the same edifices by the 
resent authors, each describing that which 
nad been described already by another, now lie 
before us. From this diagonal system of op- 
position, the public is sure to gain. Yet there 
seems to be a cross without a jostle between our 
two guides in the case of Westminster Abbey ; 
for as good hap, we suppose, rather than private 
agreement ordered it, they have chosen separate 
halves of the subject—its Architecture and its 
Tombs—each making one or other of these his 
almost exclusive theme, and neither trespassing 
much against his neighbour. Thus, Mr. Cole 





(alias Felix Summerly) limits himself to archi- 
tectural disquisitions, and gives in his Appendix 
but a catalogue non-raisonné of the sepulchral 
monuments ; Mr. Cunningham enters into a full 
anecdotical detail of the tombs and their tenants, 
while he sketches the temple that enshrines 
them with a hurried pencil in his preface. Each 
mystagogue, no doubt, rode his own hobby 
through the place, and these hard-mouthed little 
mules, wise in their very wilfulness, would 
tread only where they felt themselves on sure 
footing : one skipped from pinnacle to pinnacle, 
clambered up buttresses, and slid down fretted 
precipices like a chamois of the Spitze-Horn, 
t’other jumped from tomb to tomb like a Scotch 
pony over the tufts of a peatbog. Such limita- 
tions, indeed, render both guide- books imperfect ; 
they are supplements to each other, not com- 
plete by themselves. Numerous picturesque, if 
not very architectonic woodcuts (most laudable 
specimens of female handiwork,) engraved for 
Mr. Cole's volume, give it an attractiveness to 
which its rival offers no pendant; but then, as a 
set-off, there are certain ground-plans in the 
latter, which usefully explain if they do not 
beautifully illustrate. ‘Thus would we strike a 
fair balance between these candidate volumes 
for public patronage. The former one has 
had its special award from us before (ante, p. 
379); we mention them here together, seeing 
how they both constitute, albeit with their 
authors’ and publishers’ unanimous dissent, a 
single Guide in two Parts to the Abbey. Doubt- 
less each part has, by this division of labour, 
been better executed. 

We have often passed from the Cathedral 
of a populous city to the sequestered little vil- 
lage Church, and as often changed our opi- 
nion, which was the more beautiful object— 
which was more calculated to awaken deep and 
heartfelt sentiments, to charm while it filled the 
mind with grave and pensive interest. hat, a 
varied mass of magnificent details, reared high 
and firm upon slim many-jointed shafts and 
fragile arcades, its surface enriched by decora- 
tions as fantastic as frost-work, its edges by fossil 
lacework, looking as elaborate as gossamer, yet 
as lightsome too in proportion: ‘this, a simple, 
low-roofed structure of gray-stone, all its em- 
broiderment a veil of dark green ivy, all its 
pride a tapering spire. Zhere, repose beneath 
splendid marbles, gilded and enamelled effigies, 
scutcheons, quaint devices, and pompous ban- 
ners, whose very canvas has taken a monu- 
mental stillness, the princes and magnates of 
the land: here, under rough-hewn slabs, freckled 
with lichen, or mounds of turf enamelled with 
wild flowers alone, sleep the humble village- 


chiefs, sheltered by a willow or a yew instead of | 


a branch-ribbed aisle, or a fan-vaulted taber- 
nacle. Both edifices have the spell of peculiar 
associations about them—both have their ap- 


propriate merits—perhaps a truly Catholic taste | 


would say equal. But we cannot help thinking, 
that too often the Cathedral is viewed as a mere 
“sight” or antiquarian curiosity, visited as an 
“artistic” production, a subject for criticism 
rather than moral, or even poetic, not to say 
pious, contemplation; whilst its unpretending 
competitor always remains a shrine where the 
pilgrim pours forth his soul, his spirit, his 
thoughts on life and death and hereafter, seldom 
disturbed by visitors, and but little distracted by 
objects of an artist’s or an amateur’s devotion. 
Gray wrote his Elegy ina Country Churchyard, 
not in a Cathedral. Hence arises, to our judg- 


ment, the sole reason of much weight (yet one 
never mentioned) against opening Sacred Edi- 
fices at secular hours—against familiarizing the 
public with a fane so august as Westminster 
Abbey, vulgarizing it into a thoroughfare for all 
pedestrians: more or less diminution of rever- 


= —_ —— nn, 
ence and religious awe, of solemn, sublime effect 
upon the frequenters, will beyond denial ensye, 
In particular will this happen when they haye 
got, or think they have got, some little know. 
ledge or taste, as they will like to pick up a few 
superficialities about architecture and sculpture 
for prattle or critical pretension. On entering a 
Gothic church, the first question of such persons 
will be, whether it is Zarly-English or Deco. 
rated—they will first examine themselves, not 
whether they are “in the faith,” but whether 
they can tell the age of the transept or triforium 
—they will first lift up their eyes to adore, not 
the Divine Presence, but a “ divine crocket,” 
and their voices to praise, not His goodness, but 
a “ dog-tooth moulding” !— 
Before the aultar to and fro will wander, 
Each with as much devotion as a gander ! 
Barclay’s ‘ Ship of Fools. 

The general impression, which affects so pro- 
foundly, so beneficially, an altogether ignorant 
observer, will be frittered down into minute, 
detached critiques upon details—groins, mullions, 
corbels, Tudor flowers, &c.—a mere dry rattle 
in the throat of words uttered without sense or 
connexion, Every one may conceive what a 
revival of “ Paul’s Walk” would do towards 
desecrating St. Paul’s Cathedral. Every one 
who has been at Florence, for example, can 
attest the callous irreverence with which its 
Duomo is traversed by the citizens on their 
mundane affairs, some carrying baskets or bags, 
some, instead of their beads, counting their 
paoli, and muttering, instead of prayers to God, 
the market-prices to their companion. A like 
excess would probably never occur in our Pro- 
testant Duomo, but though the House of God 
might not become a place of money-changers, to 
make it a promenade for small-talk-changers 
were justas bad. Great men, it is said, are not 
such to their valets; neither are great temples 
such to their familiar visitors—when the visitors 
also are of the servém pecus in spirit, which, alas! 
nine out of nine too often be. Both the men 
and the temples however are great, and will 
always remain such to those who can compre- 
hend greatness ; we should have no dread from 
free admission to Sacred Edifices, had enlighten- 
ment brought the English middle classes anywise 
near an intellectual level even with the Athenian 
mob. This will prove a work of time: there is 
neither royal road nor rail-road to Jétic taste! 


A circumstance which militates much against 
religious and every other serious mood of mind 
in Westminster Abbey we must now animadvert 
upon—the paradoxical character that pervades 
the Modern Monuments. This collection of 
‘curiosities,’ some burlesque, some profane, 
almost all unbeseeming their place and purpose, 
detracts from the awfulness it was meant to in- 
crease. No spectator, but he whose eyes are as 
vacant as the marble ones around him, can either 
| admire or reverence what should have rendered 
| still more admirable and more reverend the pre- 
| cinct itself. Many of its choicest corners, where 

polished blocks, slabs, fragments and figures are 
| huddled and jammed up together, remind him of 
a ready-made ruin, or a stonecutter’s workshop ; 
they exhibit little more architectonic arrangement 
or sepulchral character. Whole rows of these 
marble hoddi-doddies last menticned would we 
pit with confidence against the Lombardic mon- 
sters that ramp and sprawl and squat round the 
cloisters of Maudlin College, for bizarre concep- 
‘tion and awkward execution ; while they do not 
produce a particle of the picturesque effect or 
strange entrancement wrought by those myste- 
rious lusus sculpture at Oxford. Even the Gothic 
representations of grizzled kings and grim wat- 
riors and spectre-like saints, who frown from 
their niches, or glare from their altar tombs, 








maintain an awfulness, a dignity amidst all their 
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eccentricity, beneath which derision quails; the 
very fiendish countenancesand caricatures carved 
on spout heads, corbels, stalls, &c., harmonize, 
at least, with the fearful gloom and the rugged 
architectural features around them. Gothic, for- 
sooth! why, Hunnish cathedrals would display, 
as Mongolian and Mexican do, some consist- 
encein decoration, however uncouth—some unity 
of purpose in details, and characterism through- 
out—some mythological system, though absurd 
to us, comprehensible to the people themselves. 
What can be more preposterous than the orna- 
ments on modern tombs—goddesses acting con- 
undrums, dropsified cherubs weeping tears as 
big as china taws, and making cross faces by way 
of compassionate anguish? What can be more 
unillustrative of our religion or our nation, than 
pagan symbols, such as torches, obelisks, urns, 
&c., which misrepresent our rites, and pagan 
personages, whom our Anglo-Normanic race 
never recognized, even when it was heathen? 
Small wonder that half-smothered ridicule should 
be heard now and then from an unwary visitor, 
surprised out of his decorum by “ Dame Carta- 
ret,” stuck, as she is, into the midst of an upright 
slab, and capering (to body forth her joyful re- 
surrection) on footless stumps toward heaven ; 
or that a titter should break out at the Shovel 
grotesque, Scheemaker’s Dutch-bottomed angels, 
“The Pancake Monument,” the bob, the tie, and 
thelong-wigged statues withoutnumber, as laugh- 
able as delft mandarins, could they but shake 
their noddles or loll their tongues at a spectator. 
Do South and Chamberlen (“with his hand 
upon his nightcap”) more resemble divines and 
doctors than humourists from the “ Club of Odd 
Fellows”? If to these derogatory objects we 
add the scenes produced by Dean-and-Chapter 
management for the amusement of the public, 
what much farther degradation remains for 
Westminster Abbey, unless troopers stabled their 
horses in the stalls, and their drum major rattled 
“Malbrook” on its organ? Much farther! 
much less; this would not degrade the church, 
but disgrace its brutal or fanatical profaners 
alone. The sordid system of fee-taking seems to 
make it a veritable temple of Mammon. ‘That 
system goes on under the visitor’s eyes; he 
hears the very jingle of small coin paid at the 
grate echo through those vaulted avenues as loud 
as halfpence gambled on a churchyard tomb- 
stone. How reverent! how decorous! how 
well it chimes, too, with all the rest! Here you 
have door-keepers announcing and recommend- 
ing the “step-in-for-a-sixpence show:” here, 
again, are the showmen heard all round the 
ambulatories, parroting their lessons one after 
another, or sometimes droning together, from 
several chapels, their stale common-places, and 
authorized falsehoods—like different mounte- 
banks extolling the marvellous contents of 
their cages, their giantesses, dwarfs, and three- 
footed quadrupeds, in Bartholomew Fair: this 
niche is stuffed with painters’ brushes and galli- 
pots, that oriel with dust, rubbish, and rags— 
meanness everywhere, propriety nowhere—all 
conspiring to destroy the magnificent and im- 
er effect of the noble structure itself. 
Vould not it be a miracle, indeed, if the sixpenny 
exhibition (or exposition rather) at Westminster 
Abbey did aught but diminish public veneration 
for an edifice applied to such base uses? We 
are wrong—it does somewhat more ; it pays, like 
card-money, the attendants’ wages. 

Our plaint might proceed: we might harp on 
this key till our fingers refused the office. We 
have, in a former article, alleged, and it would 
seem, by general admission, with perfect truth, 
that there is scarce a modern monument through- 
out the entire building which befits it, either 
spiritually or architecturally. From statue-laden 
pyramids, down to medallion busts, scarce one 


‘sculptural and architectural. 





““Mr. Watt’s Chapel,” as its beautiful lancet 
forms and slender symmetric proportions, and 
fine linear as well as aerial perspective, have been 
sacrificed without remorse to a huge white image 
of the square-built mechanician, thrust, against 
all architectural keeping into this little recess, 
and made, against all ecclesiastical decorum, to 
“rump” the high altar itself. How much better 
did our rude ancestors comprehend the spirit of 
art. Look at their monuments! Beneath cano- 
pies pointing, like the church itself, with innu- 
merable pinnacles to heaven—or upon low ob- 
long bases, like death-beds and tombs conjoined 
to mark the descent from one into the other—lie 
figures stretched full length, their feet towards 
the resurrection-place of the sun, (immortality’s 
daily symbol!) their eyes directed towards the 
judgment-seat above them in fixed hope and 
solicitude, their hands often raised in supplica- 
tion towards the same throne. This ordonnance 
combines all relevant particulars, and they are 
many : the prostrate attitude of the last moment, 
the expiring act of prayer, the rendering up of 
most, to the bottom! Surely these are, at best, | the soul unto God, the rigid and motionless state 
melodramatic conceptions, pantomimic contriv- | of the limbs congealing under death’s cold touch, 
ances. We hold Flaxman very much higher the bier, the sepulchre itself, and the faithful- 
than Roubiliac as an inventive artist, though | lest image not repulsive of what was deposited 
beneath him as a workman: but he has not | within. But more: these eldern monuments, 
been happiest here ; even his “ Lord Mansfield’’ | by their accessories and details, costume, heraldic 
revolts us, by its heavy tub-shape forms, so in- | devices, miniature statues, &c., in strict accord- 
appropriate in a pointed church, whose masses | ance with the age and nation, and with their 
above and around it spring upwards with grace- | rites as well as manners, denote also the profes- 
fullest lightness and slenderness. Chantrey’s sta- | sion, rank, and family of each person thus en- 
tues are all admirable, and all unsuitable. There | tombed; whilst the severe rectilineal forms 
is net one of them architectural, nay, monu- | which predominate throughout these Gothic 
mental ; they minister nought to the sacred in- | sarcophagi — throughout the posture, mien, 
fluence of the place ; they fling over it no mys- | members, even the stern features of the effigies, 
terious charm, neither raise a sublime feeling, | stiffening into corse-like traits and contours— 
nor cherish a contemplative vein ; never suggest | throughout the long straight-folded or fluted 
a recollection for one moment that they stand | skirts of their habiliments — enhance the 
beneath a canonized roof, within a hallowed | solemn sepulchral effect, and harmonize it with 
necropolis, as tomb-images or cenotaphs. Quite | that of the architecture around. Still another 
the reverse; they tend to dissipate every such | occult merit in this ordonnance have we to re- 
idea. By their prosaic, common-life, practical | mark—the most appropriate position as respects 
character, the personages seem all variations | the high altar ensured by it—no back can be 
upon Mr, Worldly-wiseman, each employed and | turned upon God's holy table, when the statue’s 
absorbed in his mundane pursuits and objects. | feet are toward the east, and its attitude is hori- 
That very excellence which distinguishes these | zontal. The Abbey chapels, though multan- 
statues, unsuits them for their purpose and po- | gular, and aside of, or behind the altar, do not 
sition. Strict copies after nature, literal as | preclude the spirit of the rule, if they admit not 
whole length casts from the living models with | observance of the letter ; ranged along their walls 
their clothes on, the very personages themselves | or their floors, the antique (unremoved) statues 
turned into stone, they are essentially secular ; | all look towards the east directly or laterally, to- 
their place is the civil or military establishment | wards their own little altar-place too, while 
their originals may have served, the college they | towards the Great One they never present the 
have adorned, the institute they may have en- | contemptuous part of their persons. Mark what 
lightened—not Westminster Abbey. ‘This best | a contrast in modern statues! Here “ Mr. Hor- 
of all bust-makers has obtained the credit of | ner” stands cudgelling his brains about the Cur- 
banishing allegoric sculpture ; his sound com- | rency Question ; there ‘‘ Mr. Canning” is on his 
mon sense forbade him to cultivate it,—per- | legsto dazzle the Commons with a fine perora- 
haps his want of imagination also. But in fact | tion: here, again, “ Sir John Malcolm”’ presents 
allegoric sculpture had worn itself out : literature | himself, the beau ideal of a brisk governor—the 
had relinquished allegory ever since the frigid | model of martinette British officers : there, again, 
Johnsonian school. Yet frigid as allegoric | sits “‘ Mr. Watt,”’ as we said, giving God and 
sculpture may be, it is more monumental and | man the cold shoulder, while he ponders the 
architectural than Chantrey’s altogether personal | effects of a piston! “ Sir Stamford Raffles,” too 
unideal style, which presents the mere portrait | —sits—and further saith not. All look away 
and nothing else—nothing that marks his statues | from, most turn their backs on, the choir, the 
or busts as sacred to the dead—that denotes them | preacher, and the service. None either evince 
public, not private chattels, or adapts them for | or suggest a thought of religion, death, hereafter, 
any particular site except their own pedestals, | the sacred place they are in, or the sacred pur- 
brackets, and arm-chairs. His uninventiveness | pose they should serve. How, then, can we 
confined him, in a great degree, to heads and | consider such figures monumental (in its common 
single figures ; he could not compose groups with | sense of sepulchral) or architectural? No more 
the skill required by allegory. His utter want | than we could their duplicates at different pri- 
of architectonic feeling sprang from the same | vate houses; no more than if they were statues 
source ;—from deficient combinative powers he | set up to persons still living and bustling about, 
could neither harmonize statue and statue, nor | and expecting many a merry Christmas; no 
statue and architectural station. His works at | more than we could a set of likenesses painted 
Westminster Abbey are proofs of this; a most | by Pickersgill. We have dwelt upon this point 
flagrant example there, is his master-piece in St. | because, with much respect for Chantrey, as a 
Paul’s Chapel, which should rather be called | portrait-sculptor, it appears to us that his matter- 


modern work among thém reveals the pure prin- 
ciples that should characterize a Christian memo- 
rial to the dead, or an appendage to a Gothic 
temple. Maugre all their gracefulness, Rou- 
biliac’s productions, justly praised so far forth 
by Mr. Cunningham, are coups de thédtre trans- 
ferred to stone; maugre all their clever work- 
manship, they are foppish and affected. Mr. 
Nightingale, for example, takes an attitude, 
while he beseeches Death with a—de grdce mon- 
sieur! to spare his wife. The much lauded 
figure of Eloquence, on that Marble-Hill of 
a monument to that smallest of great men, 
John Duke of Argyle, is most theatric, be- 
sides being swaddled, rather than draped, ina 
cumbersome crumpled sheet (as if she had just 
been ducked) which cuts up all her forms, both 
The “ picturesque 
attempt” on Hargrave’s tomb, we should call a 
ludicrous failure; Death, whom the lieutenant- 
general's patron, Time, has knocked down, loses 
his head-gear along with his centre of gravity, 
and tumbles, bald pate and baffled heels upper- 
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of-fact, world-worshipping, pedestrian style, is j 
altogether beneath the demands of spiritual ar- 
chitectonic poetic art; and therefore, that his 
popular name should not make us imagine his 
works normal examples, or examples at all of 


monuments suitable to Westminster Abbey. 


Were this noble and beautiful edifice restored 
throughout in a pure antique taste, its primitive 
sanctitude would be restored also: were its walls 
freed from the vile modern sculptures which 
profane them, that alone would equivalue a se- 
Oh, for Ruin’s own sledge- 
Oh, tor 
the besom of destruction, to sweep every aisle, 
chapel, transept, and cloister clean of them, 
merely passing over their few companions 
Then should 
we have, indeed, a venerable abbey, where 
proper votive memorials to our great men might 
Then would England 
have a Valhalla far more national than the 
Greekish one which Gothic Germany has just 
It might, we fear, cost the Dean and 


cond consecration. 
hammer, to smite them into dust! 


marked by an immortal hand ! 
find a proper receptacle. 


erected! 
Chapter some pence to put their house in order, 


that is true; yet what a deal of excellent dime 
all this condemned marble would furnish, if 
What fine chimney pieces, 
too, the blocks would afford, and elegant hearth- 
Ruralizing citizens would give any 
money for some of the goddesses, to stick in 
their gardens, or a pair of big-wigged busts, to 
face each other, like lions’ heads, on their gate- 
posts. ‘Think about it, reverend sirs: we grant 
it would take a volcano power of vomition to 
eject at once so much ponderous rubbish, but 


nicely kiln-burnt! 


stones ! 


the clearance might be accomplished by degrees ; 
and this kind of dilapidation would do you credit. 
With an operative will, you could as certainly 
rid the Minster of its disreputable monuments, 
as you could any other house you possess in the 
purlieus, of its disreputable tenants. Why not 
remove, first, the principal abominations—those 
non-describables, at which, though ignorance 


may perhaps “ wonder with a foolish face of 


praise,” an intelligent visitor, if prone to levity, 
fills his hat or his sleeve with laughter, as at a 
panorama of butts; if an ascetic, he undergoes a 
kind of St. Antony’s ordeal, wherein monsters, 
imps, skeletons, and naked women tempt the 


poor saint by hideous contortions and obtrusive | 


exposures to break off his devout reverie. Asa 
second remove, let the tolerable modern sculp- 
tures go; and for a last effort, the good ones, all 
being inappropriate, the best no less than the 
worst. These two classes might hereafter adorn 
a museum of national art, though they would not 
suit even the New Parliament House, from their 
anti-Gothic, or, rather, entire defect of archi- 
tectonic character. ‘Thus disencumbered, the 
Abbey walls might be decorated, without much 
expense, by mural tablets, simple and limited in 
size, but chaste Early English, (Dryden’s cliff of 
a monument would make a dozen of them) each 
representing an ousted predecessor, where 
needful, and retaining the epitaph. At any 
rate, tide what tide will, mural tablets or mural 
blanks, let those miscreations of the modern 
chisel above said, those master-pieces of unhandi- 


work, get their mittimus to the lime-kiln or the | 


marble-sawyer’s bench, and we shall feel thank- 
ful for a public nuisance abated.* 

In the prospect, perhaps visionary, that some 
comprehensive system of improvement may take 
place, we beg to submit a few other hints. 
White marble is an eyesore in Westminster 
Abbey—a glaring spot, a patch cutting with 
harshest effect upon the general ground, so dark 





* Pericles the Second, King of Bavaria, was restoring 
Ratishon Dom upon this principle, when we were there 
some years ago. It is superfluous to quote the Temple 
Church as another example. We would fain see Westmin- 
ster Abbey thoroughly yitted after a like fashion of all its 
modern fixtures and adventitious furniture. 


Gilpin calls “ a picturesque eye,” making pure 


, Dead to rest content with wooden mural tablets, 


and quiet, of the walls, Carrara stone is as 
unharmonious beside Purbeck or Sussex, or 
their sombre kindred of our northern quarries, 
as Italian opera music is when interspersed 
through an oratorio, ‘ Di tanti palpiti,’ between 
Non Nobis and Te Deum, ‘ Cara mia Dorabella,’ 
after Handel's ‘ Messiah.’ Madame ‘Tussaud's 
wax-works ranged round Odin’s Hall of Gods, 
could be scarce more out of keeping. Yet has 
every modern sculptor adopted this loaf-sugar 
marble, this chill and chalky substitute for the 
splendid Pavian, though Parian itself were im- 
proper here. Why did he adopt it? from narrow- 
minded knowledge (much the same as ignorance) 
of his own trade; Sculpture has not only an 
architectural, but a pictorial, principle which 


viz.: that each monument, statue, medallion, 
bust, whatever it be, should seem part, both 
colour and form, of its receptacle. There is a 
tri-union in the artistic godhead, and no great 
work can proceed from mere unitarian wor- 
shippers. ‘The Parthenon, yea, the dazzling 
sunbright Parthenon, fresh built of virgin marble, 
was painted; so were its Sculptures, at least 
shaded and toned accordantly, not stuck into 
its coloured frieze and tympanum, like sugar- 
almonds into a brown plum-tart. The Phidian 
Jupiter and Minerva shone with gold and gor- 
geous raiment, to suit the splendid temples 
wherein they presided. ‘ Go to; here is more 
sympathy!” But again, look at a Gothic 
temple and its statues; neither Ictinus nor 
Phidias understood nor exemplified better than 
its now nameless Master of the Works that tri- 
nitarian principle aforesaid. We have seen the 
architectural principle displayed by his monu- 
ments, let us observe the pictorial. ‘Their sub- 
stance is commonly darkish-grained marble, ar 
cinereous, or hazel-brown stone or bronze ; their 
embellishments are gilding, colouring and ena- 
melling (painted glass in miniature, so to call it 
—like the beautiful chequer of the windows 
reflected in little from shields and coats of mail). 
All these tints harmonize with the rich yet sober 
effect, the mellow illumination, and twilight 
gloom of the whole Abbey at the different hours 
of the day, and seasons of the year, and positions 
of the spectator. Even when a white material 
| was used—alabaster, for instance—it was stained 





to bring it into unison. ‘That's the true spirit of | 


art! We do not aver it always and everywhere 
predominates throughout Gothic productions, 
no more than a sister spirit did throughout Gre- 
cian. But it is always and everywhere more or 
less discernible. The mural tablets then which 
we recommended, might consist, taking these 
antique monuments as guide, of any stone or 
wood painted a middle tint or darker, down to 
black itself, and gilt if requisite or agreeable, the 
inscriptions being gilt also. Bronze, iron, and 
silver too, would be appropriate metals. Indeed 
we can imagine a sculptor endowed with what 


white marble most harmoniously effective, sci/icet 
amidst the dim soft blue air of some mysterious 
recess, as a pallid moon glistens amidst the 
depths.of nocturnal darkness: extreme colours 
are easiest reconciled. However, enough on 
this subject. 

But, it will be asked, is it right that our Great 
Men here deposited, should lose their mortuary 
possessions by a coup de main,— 

The labour of an age in piled stones, 
heaped up to memorize their “* honoured bones”’ ? 
We answer, yes—if such loss bring gain—if 
a monument of mountain-pebbles heaped over 
each intellectuai chieftain would exalt his re- 
nown more than would such “ stones” as these, 
were they piled as high above him as the 
Nankin pagoda. What then, are the Mighty 


should always co-operate with the sculptural,—. 


—is each to swap his average ton weight of 
precious marble against two foot square of 
painted deal or Kentish rag, showing forth his 
deeds in letters gilt and garnished like gingey. 
bread capitals? Forbid it, ye powers of the 
civil purse! Wherefore should British painting 
find encouragement by a public grant, and 
British sculpture not? Let prizes be offered, 
and the winners commissioned to execute such 
monuments as shall truly beseem Shakspeare, 
Milton, Bacon, Newton, and the rest, as well as 
Westminster Abbey, instead of disparaging, 
which those extant there do now, the persons 
enshrined and disfiguring the edifice. By dis. 
paraging these Illustrious ones we mean, chisel. 
ing their mental stature down to the measure of 
the sculptor’s little-mindedness. But his pro- 
ductions can neither injure nor serve any repu- 
tation, save what stands upon his own low level: 
the “ great Heirs of Fame” depend not on him— 
Their memories will long last out 
The monumental span, 
When scornful Time with silent foot 
Treads down the works of man! 


To conclude: albeit our gorge rises, and our 
most indignant horror, too, at the repulsive sys- 
tem so long practised in churches and their pre- 
cincts—a system that would keep the whole dead 
population of London always under the nose of 
the living one—a system pursued till churchyards 
reek like stable-yards, and vaults fume like fever- 
carts, or more pestiferously—we should, never- 
theless, not wish to see our defunct celebrities 
banished without exception from civic ground. 
It was a sublime truth what the great Funeral 
Orator said, “unto famous men all Earth is a 
sepulchre:” but we also would speak a truth 
just as certain, though humble enough—all may 
be good, yet one part of the earth a better sepul- 
chral place than another. How much of interest, 
of impressiveness, does the Abbey bust to Milton 
lose, when ‘we know his sacred ashes lie (some- 
where) at Cripplegate? How much would the 
entire Abbey lose, were its sepulchres mere ceno- 
taphs—vacant stone troughs—huge marble mau- 
solea built over nothing—idle statues along 
the basement-wall, engraven flags amidst the 
floor, telling us what precious relics do not 
moulder beneath them, nor within miles of 
them? How much is its awful, and vener- 
able and honoured character enhanced by 
our consciousness or our credulous trust, that 
sceptred sovereigns and sworded barons, mitred 
churchmen, laurelled poets, philosophers, legis- 
lators,—the Henrys, the Edwards, Eleanor and 
Elizabeth, Plantagenet and Pembroke, Chaucer, 
Newton, Chatham,—that these and other 
“thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, 
powers,” are here, corporeally, in very form or 
substance, taking their profound rest on their cano- 
pied couches, or bencath their ponderous coverlets, 
or at least nigh to their several beds of state, as 
we pace among them? Remove but themselves, 
their unseen selves, —perhaps shrunken into little 
ridges of dust,—and what a difference! half the 
solemnness, the holiness of the place goes with 
them! We would intreat, therefore, that all 
our churches and churchyards should still remain, 
to some extent, cemeteries, under strict control. 
If canonized ground hallow the dead, the dead 
hallow in return canonized ground. Churches 
and cemeteries cannot be altogether disjoined, 
else both will lose reverence and regard, as long 
as man’s mind is associative, or his pious aflec- 
tions, secular and sacred, need cultivation. In 
Westminster Abbey, however, admission to the 
dead has been far more promiscuous than to the 
living: we would have this abuse reformed. 
Nine out of every ten persons deposited here are 
ignoble, despite of their escutcheons, and name- 
less, despite of their epitaphs. Persons like these 








would be truly at home in suburban cemeteries, 
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and of some note there. We do not object to such 
memorials as (on a small dusky mural slab) — 
JANE LISTER, 
dear childe, 
died Oct. 7th 1688. 
for this brief pathos makes her a “ dear childe”’ 
to every one who can feel it. But we find so 
good excuses very rare. Again, the allocation 
of the tombs should, we think, henceforward be 
less capricious than hitherto; and might be 
amended, even retrospectively, were the present 
ones supplanted according to our project. What 
business, let us ask, has the late Dean Ireland in 
“ Poet’s Corner’? An excellent Greek-and- 
Latinist, perhaps, but still less of a poet than 
Mr. Gifford beside him. Proceed a little on this 
cue, and the South Transept will soon deserve 
the name of “ Proser’s Corner !’’ Would the name 
be altogether inapplicable now? Here lie no 
less than three Campbells (John Duke of Argyll, 
heading the clan), three Atkynses, two Robinsons, 
awhole college of doctors, Dr. Barton, Dr. Grabe, 
Dr. Horneck, Dr. Triplet (whose name was the 
sole poetical thing about him), &c. Then we 
have, by way of British Sapphos, Mary Hope and 
Mrs. Martha Birch,—with Edward Wettenhall, 
M.D., and John Roberts, Esq., as our Simonides 
and Alcwzus! Who are these intrusives? Not 
even Shadwells nor Mrs. Pritchards, of whom, 
also, we might assert, by the bye, 
Better they without than ye within ! 

But perhaps Old Parr, and Coxe, ¢éaster to 
James I., give a Parnassian air and a Castalian 
relish to the Corner? Little wonder that Pope 
declared himself unambitious of such companion- 
ship after death, by his sarcastic epitaph ‘ upon 
one who would not be buried in Westminster 
Abbey.” Or that Kneller declined the same 
equivocal honour, under anything but an equi- 
vocal plea “ they do bury fools there!” Out of 
above sixty occupants, scarce twenty are poets, 
and among these most are Poet@ Minimi, not to 
say Minores. Let us recommend peculiar cir- 
cumspection henceforward with reference to 
sepulture in the South Transept; on this head 
exclusiveness would be the reverse of narrow- 
mindedness. No person, we think, ought to ob- 
tain interment here save the intellectually in- 
spired; yea, no one beneath the Lesser Prophets 
of secular Scripture; no one whose power to teach 
the world ceases with his breath, or whose fame, 
however trumpeted throughout his life, sinks 
after that into utter silence, leaving not an echo— 
not even a faint impression of its loud and 
haughty blare, “as the scream of the eagle is 
heard when she has passed over” ! 


Our remarks upon Westminster Abbey mo- 
nopolize all the space and the time we had for 
both it and Hiampton Court. But, indeed, it 
might appear superfluous again to discuss the 
latter so soon (see Atheneum, No. 773). Some 
notice, however, is claimed by Mr. Cole’s hand- 
book, which competes while it co-operates with 
Mr. Jesse’s, each striving to outshine the other, 
and per consequence doubly enlightening the 
— between them—the public that had 
hitherto “ walked in darkness” throughout Hamp- 
ton Court Palace, like as many blind patients 
through the wards and yards of their Hospital. 
The present handbook gives somewhat more 
architectural detail, and much more woodcut 
decoration (though hastier and sketchier) than 
us predecessor furnishes; besides a classed 
catalogue, an addition such as should accom- 
pany all similar synopses and yet accompanies 
but few. For example, from want of it, the 
official Catalogue of the National Gallery remains 
half-useless. On the same grounds that we re- 
commended both Abbey, we likewise recommend 
both Palace, guide-books, in their different ways 
to every art-loving visiter; let him take our 
word that both are not too much. We more- 





over recommend the Guides themselves to read 
one another's volumes, together with as many 
deeper artistic treatises as they can. It will 
beget mutual improvement and promote general 
advantage. Certain oversights are to be ex- 
nuinged, certain further-sights to be introduced. 
Vhy do both these critics on the Fine Arts per- 
sist in calling Wren’s architecture Grecian? It 
is little more Grecian than King James's Gothic 
is Gothic! Amateurs will require, we trust, 
correcter and larger and loftier views in their 
handbooks year after year. Whatever amount 
of the cumbrous and the lumbrous Westminster 
Abbey and Hampton Court may contain, enough 
still exists ateach place worth repeated scrutinies ; 
if after a dozen visits, either hand-book reader 
or writer can see nothing further of interest or 
intellectual utility around him, we beg leave to 
tell him, it is not the subject but his own mind 
which he has exhausted. 








On the Different Forms of Insanity in relation 
to Jurisprudence. By S.C. Prichard, M.D. 
Bailliére. 

“Tue design of this work,” says its author, “is to 
convey to persons who either regularly or acci- 
dentally are engaged in affairsreferring to lunatics, 
or in trials in which there is question of the 
sanity or insanity of individuals, such information 
respecting the different kinds and modilications 
of mental unsoundness as it may be required 
for them to possess,” &c. Considered with re- 
ference to this professed end, the volume can 
hardly be considered as satisfactory, and that for 
the very best ofreasons,—the subject itself is not 
ripe for such a demonstration. We have, on 
more than one occasion, explained our conviction, 
of the difficulties which prevent a free communi- 
cation of ideas between the medical and the legal 
professions, arising from the difference of their 
education, and from their habit of reasoning on 
different principles. We arealso bound to confess, 
that the subject of insanity has not been suflici- 
ently studied, and that the scientific notions con- 
cerning it, no less than the popular and the 
legal, require correction. 

If, however, we consider Dr. Prichard’s vo- 
lume by a different criterion—if we regard it as 
an attempt to familiarize the public with sounder 
doctrines—if we regard it less as an exposition of 
what is,—in the matter of legal doctrine, than as 
an effort to explore and to clear, and to prepare 
the public and the lawyers for the entertainment 
of better defined notions, we must place a much 
higher value on the work. The leading novelty 
of the volume (as respects the actual state of 
popular information) is the establishment of a 
distinct modification of insanity, marked by the 
depravation of some natural tendency. or moral 
affection. This is a leading fact undreamed of 
in the philosophy of the public; and if better 
known to the profession, it has not hitherto been 
sufficiently insisted on. The doctrine is attended 
with important consequences, and the case, we 
know, is one of very frequent occurrence. 
One branch of this novel question, which is of 
manifold social and forensic bearing, is that re- 
lating to monomania, which Dr. Prichard calls 
instinctive insanity. Of this, the most frequent 
and striking instances are an insane tendency to 
murder, and an insane tendency to burning. 
Cases are constantly occurring in which these 
crimes are committed under the influence of a 
blind and irresistible impulse—an impulse in 
which the moral feelings are not necessarily en- 
gaged. They are often, indeed, directly opposed 
to the commission of the deed, so as to occasion 
direct efforts to prevent the result,—such as the 
giving warnings to the victim to keep out of the 
way, or toremove the instruments of destruction, 
&e. Sometimes the patients voluntarily seek 
the protection of an asylum, against a morbid 


suggestion which fills them with grief and hor- 
ror. Of this variety of insanity, an ordinary 
feature is the absence of hallucinations of idea, 
so that to the popular eye the patient will appear 
to be perfectly sane. The distinction between 
monomania and crime is difficult to draw. There 
is probably no very determined line in nature 
answering to the legal difference. Where a con- 
siderable moral resistance is exhibited, the pre- 
sence of disease must necessarily be inferred ; 
but this can only eccur when the morbid ex- 
citement is within certain bounds, for a higher 
degree of impulse must obliterate all traces of 
moral feeling. The more blindly, therefore, 
the patient is hurried to the commission of the 
deed, by an uncontrollable malady, the greater 
will be the difficulty of distinguishing between 
the overt act and those ordinary cases of crime 
to which society has attached responsibility and 
punishment. ‘These cases have recently, and 
only recently, attracted some public attention, 
and we are probably indebted, in a great degree, 
to the speculations of the phrenologists, for the 
notice they have obtained. Their consideration 
forms a valuable portion of Dr. Prichard’s vo- 
lume, which throws much light both on the 
medical and legal relations of the disease. 

It is in cases of moral and instinctive insanity 
that the greatest danger exists of judicial errors. 
There isa tendency in society, at the present day, 
to seek protection from violence, by rendering 
the insane responsible for their acts, or, at least, 
by regarding all as responsible who.are capable 
of perceiving a relation between crime and 
punishment. ‘here is a strong disposition, in 
all doubtful cases, to cut the knot, and to consider 
a madman more or less hanged out of the way, 
as an affair of little consequence. ‘The “ nulla > 
vité hominis cunctatio” of the heathen poet, con- 
trasts painfully with this hardened insensibility of 
a Christian public, which is as illogical and ill- 
reasoned as it is unfeeling. Against such a 
tendency, we know no better antidote than Dr. 
Prichard’s statements ; and on that account we 
esteem them no less worthy of study, than as 
pathological truths. 

But we are disposed to regard, as of greater 
utility still, the pervading doctrine of the work 
(sometimes unconsciously manifested in the 
statements, and sometimes professedly brought 
into evidence) ; namely, that as regards the 
tribunals, both aiid and civil, every case 
should be treated on its own individual grounds, 
and determined, not according to abstract and 
very often arbitrary general rules, but according 
to the aggregate of specific circumstances. In 
reference to this point, Dr. Prichard glances at 
a strange mistake which seems to prevail in most 
legal inquiries into individual soundness, by 
making the condition of insanity, with all its 
consequences, a question of absolute fact, and 
not of degree and kind. The insane are not 
subjected to a certain course of social disquali- 
fications because they are insane, but because 
insanity draws with it certain social incapacities. 
These vary in every case; and it is the quantum 
of incapacity which requires to be known, and 
should form the subject of inquiry, not the ab- 
stract naked fact of a deviation from some ima- 
ginary right line of intellectual integrity. This 
is distinctly stated by the author in reference to 
eccentricity, which he says “is often nearly 
allied to insanity.” The nearness of thisalliance 
is obviously not within the capacity of a jaryman 
to determine. It is a matter of pure theory: 
but the fact of the degree and kind of actions by 
which eccentricity is manifested, and their bear- 
ing upon the social capacities of the patient, are 
common sense questions, within the competence 
of any man of shie understanding to determine. 

In conclusion, we can safely recommend Dr. 





Prichard’s book as containing information that 
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will prove acceptable to the general reader, who | 


is unfortunate enough to be called on to act in 
cases of insanity. 








The Jack o’Lantern (Le Feu-Follet), or the Privateer. 
By J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 3 vols. Bentley. 


Foitow1ne out the fantastical superstition, which 
ascribes especial virtues to certain numbers, or even 
working out the analogy of the seventh wave, which 
sea-shore gossips tell us is ampler and stronger than 
its predecessors, the seventh sea-novel of Mr. Cooper’s 
ought to be the most remarkable of the series for 
force, brilliancy, and movement. Not so the ‘ Jack 
o’Lantern.’ Though ship be distinct from ship, and the 
characters which are the “ salt” of a crew, the Ithuel 
Bolts and the Tom Coffins, be marked by humours 
as widely differing as the musical patois of the Riva 
dei Schiavoni from the uncouth jargon of a West 
Indian port, we may, perhaps, be permitted to ques- 
tion the assertion so unhesitatingly made by Mr. 
Cooper in his preface, that this class of works of fiction 
is inexhaustible. At least we are sure that the de- 
tail of marine manceuvres in this novel is a little 
prosy, and that the narrative of the chase, to which, 
as usual, a large part of the present story is devoted, 
does not make heart beat and blood rise, as the earliest 
of those by which Mr. Cooper won his post-captaincy 
among the novelists. The scene of the tale is Elba 
and the Italian coast: the time Caraccioli’s execu- 
tion: and once again we have Nelson and his en- 
chantress served up,—this time very coldly. They, 
however, are not the principal figures. Raoul Yvard, 
the hero, is the beautiful, clever, dashing fellow, 
whom Mr. Cooper loves to put on board a craft of 
almost impossible perfection: he is, moreover, a 
Frenchman,,and a philosophe. It is because of his 
infidelity that Ghita Caraccioli, the earnest, intelli- 
gent, religious, Italian heroine, refuses to marry him 
though she loves him well, and hence leads him the 
chace, which fills the three volumes with adventure. 
This invention is forced and improbable. Neither is 
Raoul’s head man, Ithuel Bolt, the American, equal 
to former sea-familiars whom Mr. Cooper hasobserved 
and painted. The worthies of Porto Ferrajo, too, 
are somewhat tedious: and the British seamen in 
La Proserpine are sketchy ; except, perhaps, poor, 
drunken, tender-hearted Clinch, in whose good con- 
duct we became uneasily interested. We regret Mr. 
Cooper does not afford us an opportunity for indulg- 
ing in extract: the catastrophe of the book is its most 
impressive portion, but to quote it, or to describe its 
incidents, would be to nip in the bud the novel reader's 
pleasure. 





The Nabob at Home, or the Return to England. By 
the Author of * Life in India.’ 3 vols. Colburn. 


Tuis is a good novel in its way, vigorous, though 
coarse in its sketches of life, and generally consistent 
in its adventures, Its greatest fault is that the main 
plot is hackneyed and inartificial; but this is in 
some degree remedied by the merit of the subordi- 
nate episodes, most of which surpass the principal 
story both in contrivance and interest. The hero 
of the tale is Dr. M‘Alpin, who returns from India 
with a large fortune, to pass the close of his life in 
his native home among the Highlands of Scotland, 
and finds himself harassed by the practices of igno- 
rant and needy relations, with whom he has not an 
idea in common. The villain of the story is the 
Doctor's brother-in-law, a griping Scotch laird, whose 
character is a compound of avarice and profligacy, 
and who has more than one murder on his guilty 
soul ; it is a delineation which has the characteristics 
of reality ; the more so, because the darker traits 
are rather intimated by faint shadowing than drawn 
in the full breadth of their repulsiveness. The first 
volume describes the voyage homeward. Its com- 
mencement was unprosperous, for the Doctor and 
his companions were wrecked on the Andaman 
Islands. After a brief residence on the island, the 
passengers and crew are conveyed to Madras, and 
the author avails himself of this opportunity to give 
some sketches of the state of society in that pre- 
sidency. The following picture of that celebrated 
and important personage, the Madras pedlar, is 
drawn from life, and will be recognized as a familiar 
acquaintance by many of our Indian readers. 

** Have you got fine sewing cotton ?’ demanded 








Mrs. Cheapstow, of a pedlar who was eagerly dis- 
playing his small wares. ‘ Fine sewing cotton not 
got, but best shoe-blacking got,’ answered the man, 
at the same time holding up a cake, as if he thought 
it a perfect substitute for the article required. ‘ Best 
Europe writing-paper got, carpenter's rulers got, 
best eau de luce got, Harvey’s sauce got, all gen- 
tlemens take for beef-estake, Smyth and Nephew’s 
lavender-water got, best book-muslin got. Take, 
ma’am, take, something take!’ he continued earn- 
estly, stretching out the muslin, and canooing forward 
on his heels without getting up. ‘ Good muslin, 
ma’am, fine muslin, ma’am; I cheap price sell, 
take.’ * And what is the price of this?’ said Mrs. 
Cheapstow, examining the muslin which she held in 
her hand. The native as usual demanded three 
times as much as he intended to take ; wisely con- 
sidering that as Mrs, Cheapstow was in haste, she 
would not have much time to waste in making a 
reasonable purchase. ‘ Ah, you great rogue,’ said 
Mrs. Cheapstow, dropping the muslin, * No, ma’am, 
I not one great rogue ; what ma’am give, that I 
take,’ said he, with an expression which would in- 
dicate that he thought himself wise in taking 
advantage of the folly of those with whom he had 
to deal. ‘Take muslin, ma’am, take!’ * But it is 
not worked,’ said Mrs. Cheapstow. ‘Take, ma’am, 
take, so good muslin, can get work at Lower Or- 
phan’s school.’ ” 

On this visit to the orphan school the plot of the 
story hinges. The Doctor at last reaches home, and 
we shall extract the description of Fernbraes, the 
“ highland home,” which had for years appeared to 
his imagination as an earthly paradise. 

* The house, a large high irregular mass of gray 
granite, with a single tower at one end standing 
sentry over the rest, was situated upon the north 
slope of a steep hill, overlooking the sea, which 
formed a bay of some extent, and wherein the tide 
was at this moment leaving a stony beach inter- 
spersed with pools of water. Upon the face of the 
mountain, built by Stoneyards for the convenience 
of his own sheep, which he sometimes chose to pas- 
ture there, were several low white stone dykes, 
conspicuous in all the newness of their erection; 
neither shrub nor tree had the courage to show itself 
above them, and encounter such sharp keen breezes 
as were there in circulation. A broad belt of thick, 
dark Norway pines, circled the upper part of the 
hill upon which the house was placed, and gave to 
view the mountain’s gray stony top, towering up in 
unclothed nakedness. This wood, with the excep- 
tion of the before-mentioned old Scotch firs, and a 
few straggling stunted young trees, which had been 
stuck in to replace their ancient predecessors, and to 
shelter, if such a thing were possible, a nondescript 
summer-house, planted on the shoulder of the hill, 
and constructed on the model of one of the small 
Mussulman temples so common in India, but which 
wanted, alas! the spreading banian which ought to 
have sheltered it, was all the wood which graced 
Fernbraes,” 

The society which the Doctor found in Fernbraes 
was infinitely worse than the aspect of the place ; 





and the account given of it is sufficient to provoke a 
general rising of the chiefs and clans. We must, 
therefore, abstain from extract, and refer those who 
may feel an interest in the fortunes of a Highland | 
nabob to the work itself. | 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. | 
Theory and Solution of Algebraical Equations of 
the Higher Orders, by Professor Young.—This is the 
second edition of a work, of which some notice has 
already been given by us, and is much enlarged: | 
there is so much more of history and disquisition 
than is usual in Mr. Young’s works, that the interest | 
of the proficient will be much increased, and the ad- | 
vantage of the learner perhaps somewhat lessened. | 
The subject of the theory of equations divides itself | 
into two parts ; that which has reference to the higher | 
branches of analysis, and that which concerns the | 
actual numerical solution of equations. Of these, 
Mr. Young addresses himself mostly to the latter ; 
and the same steady adherence to, and application | 
of, the methods of Sturm and Horner, which marked | 
his former publications on this subject, is rare in the 
present one. But while labouring to exalt the former 
method over that of Fourier, he exhibits such masses | 





| paper is the third instance. 


of results, and such laboured computations, that mog 
of his mathematical readers will recoil. Neverthe. 
less he has shown, by the combined methods aboye 
alluded to, such success in the solution of a difficult 
numerical equation, with roots very nearly equal, ag 
certainly would justify him in saying, that if the 
worst come to the worst, it is well that such helps are 
in existence. In the meanwhile, however, it is some 
comfort to know that these very numerical equations 
never occur in the higher branches of analysis: at 
least if they do, it would be well that Mr, Young 
should point out where, in order to reconcile ordinary 
mathematical readers to the trouble of following 
him. Not that his merit is the less on that account, 
for it isin mathematics as in commerce, make a road, 
and it will be found that there is plenty of traffic 
ready for it. ‘Those who would see the boldest face 
put upon the difficulties of numerical solution, will 
do well to consult Mr. Young’s various writings on 
the subject, and particularly the present one. 

A New, Simple, and General Method of Solving 
Numerical Equations, by Thomas Weddle.—We were 
induced to look at this tract, by a mention of it 
made by Mr. Young, in the work noticed above. Mr. 
Weddle is Mathematical Master in an Academy at 
Newcastle, and this paper would have done him 
honour if he had been Lucasian Professor at Cam- 
bridge: the method which Horner reduced into 
practicable form by a most important addition, pro. 
ceeds upon the determination of successive parts of 
the root, as corrections to the one first started with, 
Mr. Weddle has fallen upon the kindred method of 
finding the greatest denomination of the root, and 
correcting by successive easy multipliers, found by a 
process much resembling Horner’s in some of its 
details. The consequence is, that though in Horner's 
method every equation needs as many working 
columns of figures as there are units in its dimension, 
in Mr. Weddle’s every term which is missing in the 
original equation has its column vacant throughout 
all the work. The author has ventured upon an equa- 
tion of the twentieth degree, with all its terms, and 
gives the root to ten places of decimals; and also 
upon an equation of the six hundred and twenty-second 
degree, with four terms, of which he gives the root to 
nine places. It is true that the work is enormous, 
occupying six pages of figures in each case: but who 
would have predicted that as much could have been 
done in such a space ? 

This tract was sent in manuscript to the Royal 
Society, and was read before that body. Their printed 
abstract of proceedings informs us (April 29, 1841,) 
that it isa “new and remarkably simple method,” 
possessing “ several important advantages.” Why, 
then, did they leave an usher at Newcastle to print 
it at his own risk? Why did it not appear in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions? We learn, for the first time, 
from the mouth of the Society itself, that in a great 
branch of Mathematics, which has exercised the 
highest powers of the best men, a paper may contain 
a new and simple method, possessing several impor- 
tant advantages, and yet not be held worthy to appear 
in the Transactions. From the preface it appears 
that it had never been published when it was sent to 
the Society ; so that, by their laws, they were free to 
publish it. Why did they not do so? This is the third 
excellent essay in the important work of reducing 
the labour of computation, which has been either re- 
jected or neglected in the present century. Barrett's 
method for life-contingencies, which now saves many 
an hour to the actuary, was rejected: Horner's me- 
thod, above mentioned, though printed in the Trans- 
actions, never received notice or medal. The present 
Barrett was a humble 
computer, in Norfolk, we believe; Horner was 8 
teacher at Bath; Mr. Weddle is an assistant in a 
country school. Does the Royal Society want to 
discourage computation ? or are no papers received 
except from certain classes of persons ? or is the me- 
thod of examination and decision upon the merits 
of papers radically bad ? A little of all, we are afraid, 
except of the first. Mr. Rutherford’s ingenious cal- 


| culation of the length of the circle to two hundred and 


odd places of figures, wasread at thenext meeting after 
Mr. Weddle’s paper, and was very properly inserted 
in the Transactions: it was a reduction of labour in the 
procesd of computation. Weare afraid that the se- 
cond and third surmises must be combined in this 
way. Those of a certain set (we do not speak dis- 
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pectfull for they are a good set) are sure of a 
prope amiention Of their productions ; but others 
have not the same certainty, unless when it happens 
that one of the set takes an interest in the author or 
his paper. A little plain speaking may do some good ; 
there can be no direct interest anywhere in keeping 
a useful paper out of the Transactions; and the 
Society may, we have no doubt, be brought to sce 
that new and simple methods, with important ad- 
vantages, combine all the qualities of the investiga- 
tions which it is the business of its existence to pro- 
mote. We know nothing personally either of the 
Royal Society or Mr. Weddle, but we know ‘some- 
thing of the history of the numerical solution of 
equations: we know also that public bodies are none 
the worse for a little watching from without ; and we 
put that and that together, as the saying is. 

Thoughts at Whitsuntide, and other Poems, by Lord 
Leigh—_The poetry of Lord Leigh will not have 
many readers; but of the few who do read it, his 
lordship may reckon upon its securing for him their 
respect, for it is thoughtful, serious, and earnest. It 
js something to the credit of his muse to have done 
this—though it might, also, have been done in prose. 
Not that his lordship is wanting in taste,—or even 
without the visible poetic instinct ;—but his verse is 
too abstruse and ponderous for the readers of poetry. 
The fact is, men turn to poetry as toa luxury ;—and 
are to be seduced by the muse into didactics, only 
where she points these with epigram, as in the page 
of Pope, or colours them with the romantic, as in 
that of Campbell. Even Lord Leigh’s minor poems 
have the coldness and formality and restraint of the 
school upon them ;—and we cannot find one, for 
quotation, by which we could hope to convey to our 
readers the sentiment of esteem and good will with 
which they, nevertheless, inspire us as a whole. 

The Church-Builders ; or Days of Yore and Days 
that Aree A Poem, in two parts, by Erasmus 
Yorick, B.A.—There is much smartness in this 
little pamphlet—though more in the preface and 
notes than in the text itself. The garnishing ac- 
quires importance, as well from this fact as from the 
undue proportion which it bears to the avowed sub- 
stance of the feast—the said preface and notes, to- 
gether with a prose postscript, which the author calls 
a Colloquium Appendiculare, occupying twenty-eight 
pages out of forty-four of which the entire pamphlet 
consists. The author fidgets with a reiterated denial 
of his belonging to the school of teaching vulgarly 
known as Puseyite, in a manner betokening an un- 
easy consciousness—and curious enough, considering 
the freedom with which he otherwise speaks out. 
For ourselves, however, we have nothing to do with 
Polemical Divinity :—and the subjects discussed in 
this pamphlet preclude us from giving extracts which 
would have exhibited the author as “cunning of 
fence.” 

The Arab Bride: a Tale, hy 8. W. Barber.—The 
Arab Bride is a remarkable production—and no 
wooden spoon can pay it; for which reason we 
do not regret that we rashly gave away, not 
long since, a prize, which though an appropriate 
gift where it was bestowed, is yet the incontestible 
right of the author before us. We have rarely seen 
a poem which could have a chance against the pre- 
sent, in a contest of the kind—rich as it is in many of 
those qualities that are singly paid in wooden spoons 
—but in their combination, are, as the French term 
it, impayable. Whether we regard that lyric facility 
—that easy affluence of measures, which gives an 
independent one to each succeeding line,—take into 
account the daring disregard of grammatical fetters 
which treats the moods and tenses as no better than 
they should be, and the syntax altogether as a 
system of impertinences,—try him by the poetical 
courage which has no hesitation in calling things by 
their right names, stating with the simplicity of genius 
what more timid natures knowing to be true, yet 
scruple to put into words, as where he says of a dying 
_— His sight is ta’en away, he cannot tell 

Whether he is going to heaven or hell,— 

or give him credit for that dashing neologism which 
enriches the language with such words as acquaint 
(substantively, and signifying acquaintance), tornad 
(“short for” tornado), &c.—we feel that the spoon, on 
the present occasion, should be a ladle—and, if pos- 
sible, should be made of something more wooden than 
wood, 


A Treatise on Mineral Waters at the Royal German 
Spa at Brighton, by J.C. A. Franz, M.D.—A plead- 
ing in behalf of medical springs, in general, and on 
theartificial watersat Brighton, in particular. We have 
already recorded a favourable opinion of the latter, 
as effectual imitations of the great originals: for the 
rest, for the nature of particular waters, the diseases 
they cure, the modes of their administration, &c. are 
they not written in the hundreds of volumes which 
encumber the medical literature of the day? Dr. 
Franz’s work is respectably put together; and may 
be safely consulted by such patients as are firm against 
the seduction of that species of suicide which consists 
in self-quackery. 

Food, and its Influence on Health and Disease, by 
M. Truman, M.D.—In this, as in most works of its 
class, there is possibly too much left unexplained for 
the utterly ignorant, and too much set down which is 
not wanted by the moderately well-informed ; but it 
is lightly and pleasantly written, with some road-side 
scraps of incidental information, to relieve the tedium 
of the merely medical part ; and, moreover, the pages 
are not overladen with technicalities. 
greatest novelty to our readers will be the author's 
recommendation of curry, as “ fitted for dyspeptic 
stomachs.” Curry likewise, he says, “is one of the 
most useft:] dishes in the hands of the dietician, with 
which we are acquainted.” 
this is not devoid of absolute truth ; but we suspect 
the Doctor is himself partial to the flavour of the 
condiment. 

Time and Time-Keepers, by Adam Thomson.—This 
little treatise explains, in clear and simple language, 
the scientific principles involved in the construction 
of clocksand watches. The preliminary dissertation 
on the measurement of time is rather vague and un- 
satisfactory ; in fact, it would be impossible to treat 
the subject adequately in the space to which the 
author has limited himself. 


The Recreation for 1843.—The selections appear 
to us more varied and interesting than usual. 


Lucy and Arthur,a Book for Children.—The stories 
appeared, to us, rathertoo long and too forced in their 
puerilities, and there seemed to be too much balane- 
ing of good and evil; but better critics than ourselves, 
of four and three years of age, have listened to its 
contents three or four times, and still ask to listen 
again. 





List of New Books.—Stories of Old Daniel, new edit. royal 
18mo. 4s. 6d. hf-bd.—Pycroft (Rev. J.) on School Education, 
12mo. 5s. bds.—Sinclair’s (Miss) Scottish Courtiers, royal 
8vo. 5s. swd.—Hymns, &c. of Childhood, 18mo. 3s. cl.— 
Clater’s (F.) Every Man his own Cattle Doctor, new edit. 
12mo. 6s. cl.—Tie Psalmists of Great Britain, by John Hol- 
land, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 1s. cl.—Spenser’s (Edmund) Poetical 
Works, new edit. with introduction and notes, by Dr. Aikin, 
5 vols. post 8vo. 2/. cl.—Sermons by the late Ebenezer 
Temple, of Rochford (Essex), 12mo. 6s. cl.—A Sequel to 
Mama's Bible Stories, with 12 engravings, square, 3s. 6d. cl. 
—Furness Abbey and the Lancashire part of the Lake Dis- 
trict, illustrated, fe. 6s. Gd. cl.—Hincks’ Greek and English 
Lexicon, new edit. royal 12mo. 10s. 6d. roan.—Chambers's 
Information for the People, Vol. IL, royal 8vo. 8s. cl.— 
Practical Sermons, by the Rev. George Watson, 12mo. 6s. 
cl.—Paxton's Hlustrations of Scripture, 3rd edit., Vol. IV., 
‘Sacred Geography,’ 12mo. 6s. cl.—Naturalists’ Library, 
Vol. XXXYV., ‘Ilutroduction to Mammalia,’ 12mo. 6s. cl— 
Robertson on the Human Teeth, with plates, 8vo. 10s. el.— 
The Prescriber’s Pharmacopeeia, new edit. 2s. 6d. cl.—Scharl- 
ing on Versual Calculi, translated, with additions, by Dr. 
lioskins, 8vo. 7s. Gd. cl—Thesaurus Medicaminum, or the 
Prescriber’s Vade Mecum, by })). Spillan, 18mo. 3s. cl.— 
Ilistory, Manners, and Custoins of Ancient Greece, by J. A. 
St. John, 3 vols. demy Uvo. 31s. 6d. cl.—Whately on the King- 
dom of Christ, new edit. 8vo. 8s. cl—Hall’s Trigonometry, 
new edit. 8vo. 7s. Gd. cl.—Rose’s New Biographical Dic- 
tionary, Vol. IV., 8vo. 18s. cl—Gibson’s Ecloge Lucretiane, 
12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Wilberforce’s Sermons before the Queen, 
new edit. 12mo. 4s. cl—Montgomery’s Sacred Gift, new edit. 
8vo. 21s. bd.—Buckingham’'s America, Eastern and Western 
States, 3 vols. vo. 42s. cl.— Bakewell’s Philosophical Conver- 
sations, fe. 5s. 6d. cl.—Burke’s (P.) Treatise on the Law of 
Copyright, in Literature, the Drama, &c., 12mo. 5s. bds.— 
John’s Sermons for Children, fe. 3s. Gd. cl.—The History of 
Samuel, by Helen Plamptre, 18mo. 3s. cl.—An Essay on 
Missions and Missionary Enterprize, by W. Mudge, 16mo. 
1s. Gd. cl.—Barber’s Missionary Tales, new edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
cl.—St. Paul's Epistie to Ephesians, Philippians, and Colos- 
sians, explained by G. B., l2mo. 3s. cl.—Peacock’s (G.) Al- 
gebra, Vol. L, ‘ Arithmetical Algebra,’ 8vo. 15s. bds.—Banks 
and Bankers, by D. Hardcastle, new edit. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
cl—A Pedestrian Tour through Calabria and Sicily, by A. 
J. Strutt, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Our Mess, Vol. L, ‘Jack 
Hinton the Guardsman,’ 8vo. Lis. cl.—The Commissioner, or 
De Lunatico Inquirendo, 8vo. 15s. cl.—East India Register, 
1843, 12mo. 10s. swd.—The M. D.’s Daughter, by the Author 
of ** The M. P.’s Wife,’’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.—Dr. B. 
Jones on Gravel, Calculus, and Gout, 8yo. 6s. cl.—Punch’s 








Pocket-Book, 1843, 3s. 6d. roan tuck. 
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“WHEN WINTRY SKIES ARE OVERCAST.” 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 

When wintry skies are overcast, 

And through the forest moans the blast, 

When the pale moon withholds her ray, 

And travellers wander far astray, 

How sweet the taper’s friendly glow, 

Discover’d o’er the waste of snow, 

That from some cottage window bright, 

Sparkles a welcome all the night ; 

But sweeter still, when sorrow lowers, 

And anguish marks the fleeting hours, 

When foes assail and hope deceives, 

And friends fall off like autumn leaves, 

On lovely woman's beaming face 

The light of sympathy to trace, 

To know, though all the world forsake, 

One heart will share our woes, or break. 


And as the traveller, lodg’d at last, 
When thinking of his dangers past, 

But loves the more the light and mirth 
That cheer the hospitable hearth, 

So may the heart by sorrow rent 

Be thankful for misfortunes sent, 

If they have proved, through deepest ill, 
That one true soul was constant still. 





Tue following curious document may be added to 
the series which formerly appeared in this Journal. 
Mr. Devon, to whom we are indebted for it, has 
written the abbreviated words at length, and adopted 
the modern spelling. The passages in italics are, 
in the original, interlineations, in the handwriting of 
Cromwell, then Vicar General, Lord Privy Seal, and 
Master of the Rolls. 

Instructions given by the King’s Highness unto his 
trusty and well-beloved Servant, Sir Wm. Sidney, 
Knight, Chamberlain of the Household of the Most 
Noble and Right Excellent Prince Edward, Prince 
of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, Earl Palatine of Ches- 
ter, §:c. and to Sir John Cornwallis, Steward to his 
Grace. 

The King’s Highness willeth that his said trusty 
and well-beloved servants shall conceive in their 
minds that like as there is nothing in the world so 
noble, just, and perfect but that there is something 
contrary that evermore envieth it, and procureth the 
destruction of the same, insomuch as God himself 
hath the devil repugnant unto him, Christ hath his 
antechrist and persecutors,,and from the highest to 
the lowest after such proportion; so the Prince's 
Grace for all nobility and innocency, albeit he never 
offended any man, yet by all likelyhood he lacketh 
no envy nor adversaries against his Grace, who, 
either for ambition of their own promotion or other- 
wise for to fulfil their malicious perverse mind, 
would perchance, if they saw opportunity, (which 
God forbid,) procure to his Grace displeasure. 
And although his excellent, wise, and prudent Ma- 
jesty doubteth not but like as God for his consolation 
and comfort of all the whole realm, hath given the 
said Prince, so of his divine providence he will in the 
point of all danger preserve and defend him. Yet, 
nevertheless, all diligent and honest heed, caution, 
and foresight ought to be taken to avoid (as much as 
man’s wit may) all practices and evil enterprises 
which might be devised against his Grace or the 
danger of his person. For, although Almighty God 
is he that taketh care and thought for us, and that 
he furnisheth us of all necessaries, and defendeth us 
from all evil, yet his divine providence will have us 
to employ our diligence to the provision and defence 
of ourselves, and of such as be committed to our 
charge, as though it should not come of him, and 
that it notwithstanding we should know that without 
his helping hand our labour is inutile, such is his 
bottomless divine providence. 

Item, that the King’s Highness for the special 
trust his Grace hath conceived of his trusty servant 
Sir Wm. Sydney, Knight, hath constrained him to 
be Chamberlain to the sa’d Prince’s Grace, and hath 
committed and appointed to him, as well to have 
the keeping, oversight, care, and cure of his Mates 
and the whole realm’s most precious jewell the 
Prince’s Grace, and foresee that all dangers and 
adversaries of malicious persons and casual harms (if 
any be) shall be vigilantly foreseen and avoided, as 
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also such good order observed in his Grace’s house- 
hold as may be to his Maties honour and assured 
surety of the Prince’s Grace's person, our most noble 
and precious jewell: for which good order in the said 
Household the said Sir John Cornwall, being Steward, 
together with Vice Chamberlain and Comptroller shall 
always join together. 

Item, that for their best information, and for the 
first part of their instruction, they and every of them 
shall foresee that no manner stranger, nor other 
person or persons, of what state, degree, dignity, or 
condition soever they be, except the said Chamber- 
lain, Steward, the Vice Chamberlain, Comptroller, 
the Lady Mistress, the Nurse, the Rocker, and such 
as be appointed continually to be in the Prince's 
Grace's privy chamber and about his proper person, 
and officers in their offices, shall in any manner wise 
have access ordinary to touch his Grace’s person, 
cradle, or any other thing belonging to his person, or 
have any entry or access into his Grace's privy cham- 
ber, unless they shall have a special token or com- 
mandment express from the King’s Majesty, in the 
which case they shall regard the quality ofthe person, 
and yet, nevertheless, to suffer no such person to 
touch his Grace, but only kiss his hand, and yet that 
no personage under the degree of a knight to be ad- 
mitted thereunto—and in this case the said Steward, 
Chamberlain, Vice Chamberlain, and Comptroller, 
or one of them at the least to be ever present, and 
to see a reverent assay taken in due order, ere any 
— person shall be admitted to kiss his Grace's 

and. 

Item, that they shall at all times cause good, suffi- 
cient, and large assayes of all kinds of bread, meat, 
and drinks, milk, eggs, and butter prepared for his 
Grace, and likewise of water and of all other things 
that may touch his person or ministred to him in any 
wise duly to be taken. ‘To see his Grace's linen, 


rayment, apparel whatsoever belonging to his person, 
to be purely washed, clean dried, kept, brushed, and 
reserved cleanly by the officers and persons appointed 
thereunto, without any intermeddling of other per- 
sons having no office there, in such wise as no danger 


may follow thereof, and before his Grace shall wear 
any of the same, assayes to be taken thereof as shall 
appertain, and that the Chamberlain, Vice Chamber- 
lain, or one of them, shall be daily at the making ready 
of the Prince as well at night as in the morning to see 
the assayes taken as is aforesaid. 

Item, that whatsoever new stuff, apparel, or ray- 
ment shall be brought of new, to and for his Grace's 
body, be it woollen, linen, silk, gold, or other kind 
whatsoever, or be new washed, before his Grace shall 
wear any of the same, shall be purely brushed, made 
clean, aired at the fire, and perfumed thoroughly, so 
that the same way his Grace may have no harm nor 
displeasure, with assayes taken from time to time as 
the case shall require, and that in the presence of the 
Chamberlain, Vice Chamberlain, or one of them. 

Item, that no manner other persons or officers in 

the house shall have access to the said privy cham- 
ber, but only such as be appointed to the same, and 
that other which be appointed to bring in wood, make 
the fires, and other offices there as the pages of the 
chamber incontinent as they shall have done their 
offices shall depart and avoid out of the same, till the 
time they shall be called for the doing of their offices 
again. Provided always, that those pages shall not 
resort to any infect or corrupt places, and that also 
they shall be clean and whole persons, without dis- 
eases, 
Item, for to avoid all infection and danger of pes- 
tilence and contagious diseases, that might chance or 
happen in the Prince’s household, by often resorting 
of the officers or servants of the same to London, or 
to some infect and contagious places, his Maties said 
servants shall provide and put such order, as none of 
his Grace’s privy chamber, none of the officers that 
have any office about his Grace’s person or in his 
household shall resort to London or to any other 
place during the summer or contagious time ; and if 
they shall for some necessary things have licence 
so to do, yet nevertheless after their return they 
shall abstain to resort to the Prince’s Grace’s pre- 
sence, or to come near him for so many days as by 
the said Chamberlain and Steward shall be thought 
convenient ; and if by chance happen to any person to 
fall suddenly sick, that then without tract (treat) or 
delay of time to be removed out of the house. 





Item, that forasmuch as the officers and other ser- 
vants of his Grace in the household, as well of 
kitchen, butter, pantry, ewery, wood-yard, cellar, 
lardry, pultry, skalding-house, sawcery, yomen, and 
grooms of the hall have under them as it is informed 
sundry boys, pages, and servants, which without any 
respect go to and fro, and be not ware of the dangers 
of infection, and do often times resort into suspect 
places. Therefore, the King’s gracious pleasure is, 
that for the consequence which may follow of them, 
they shall be restrained from having any servants, 
boy, or page, and none to be admitted within the house. 

Item, that such provision shall be taken as no 
infection may arise from the poor people, sore, needy, 
and sick, resorting to his Grace's gate for alms, and for 
that purpose there shall be a place afar off, appointed 
a good way from the gates where the said poor people 
shall stay and tarry for the alms to be distributed 
there by the almoners, and after that distribution to 
depart accordingly; and if any beggar shall presume to 
draw nearer the gates than they be appointed, to be 
grievously punished to the example of other. 

Item, that the said Steward and Chamberlain shall 
see good order to be kept in that household without 
any superfluous charges or waste, which is utterly to 
be avoided, so that the King’s Highness may in all 
points be put at the least charge that can be for that 
household, (so that, nevertheless, the same may 
always be honorably kept, as appertaineth,) and that 
no manner of persons, of what degree soever he or 
they be, shall have any more servants allowed within 
the Prince’s house than to him shall be limited and 
appointed by achecker roll by the King’s Maties hand 
to be signed. 

Item, that every officer within the Prince’s household 
shall be sworn that they shall not serve the Prince's 
Grace with any manner meat, drink, fruit, spice, or 
other thing, whatsoever it be, for his own person, but 
such as they shall serve, every man in his own office, 
in his own person, suffering none other to meddle there- 
with, and before he or they shall so serve the Prince, 
shall as well themselves as all other coming and 
having charge of the same, take and cause to be taken 
large assayes from time to time, as the case shail 
require, and that the Chamberlain for the chamber and 
the Steward for the household shall cause newly to be 
sworn, all the Prince’s servants at their first' entry, of 
what condition, degree or estate soever they be, of the 
due conservation of their offices and duties as apper- 
taineth. 





INSTINCT. 

Aw interesting account appears in the Irish jour- 
nals of a meeting of the Dublin Natural History 
Society, at which a lecture on instinct was delivered by 
the Archbishop of Dublin. The observations of his 
Grace upon every subject he handles are distin- 
guished by their ingenuity, and rendered addition- 
ally attractive by an unaffected quaintness, more in 
the turn of thought than in the style. Dr. Whately 
set out by characteristically informing his audience 
that “ at any rate, if he could not give them satis- 
faction, he hoped he should give them dissatisfaction ; 
that was, he hoped to render them dissatisfied with the 
extent of their knowledge, by pointing out how much 
there was to be known, studied, and inquired into.” 
He then proceeded to say that * when he spoke of 
animal instinct, he included man. He presumed 
they had all learned that man was an animal,” 
although it was a fact frequently forgotten by many. 
The latter remark is quite true, but the oddity will 
strike everybody of a divine complaining that men 
are too apt to forget their animal nature. The fol- 
lowing passage will explain his Grace’s views on the 
question between reason and instinct. Although they 
are not original, we are glad to. know the opinicns 
of so high an authority on metaphysical subjects :— 

“ What he desired to convey was, that man pos- 
sessed instinct in a lower degree than almost all the 
animals, and in a lower degree in proportion to his 
superiority in other respects ; and he would add, that, 
as man possessed instinct in a lower degree than the 
brutes, so in a lower degree than man, brutes, at 
least the higher brutes, possessed reason. He meant 
to say that the actions of the brute sprung from the 
same impulse as those of man. A man built a 
house from reason, a bird built a nest from instinct. 
He did not mean to say that the bird had reason, 
but that man not only did the same things, but did 





them from the same species of impulse, which should 
be called instinctive either in man or brute ; and 
several things were done by brutes, not only the same 
action, but done from the same impulse. He woul 
not inquire into what was called reason any more 
than what was denominated instinct. He would 
only say that several things which were allowed by 
every one to be acts of reason when done by a 
were done by brutes manifestly under a similar 
impulse.” 

After relating by way of illustration a well-known 
anecdote of a dog, his Grace mentioned the followin 
story of a cat, for the truth of which he was able to 
vouch himself. 

“ There was another instance of this nature which 
did come under his own observation, and was more 
worthy of being recorded, because the actor was a 
cat, a species of animal which was considered gene. 
rally very inferior toa dog. This cat lived many 
years in his mother’s family, and its feats of sagacity 
were witnessed by her, his sisters, and himself, | 
was known not merely once or twice, but habitually, 
to ring the parlour bell whenever it wished that the 
door would be opened. Some alarm was excited on 
the first occasion that it turned bell-ringer. The 
family had retired to rest, and in the middle of the 
night the parlour bell was rung violently. The 
sleepers were startled from their repose, and pro- 
ceeded down stairs, armed with pokers and tongs to 
interrupt, as they thought, the predatory movements 
of some burglar; but they were agreeably surprised 
to discover that the bell had been rung by pussy, 
who frequently repeated the act whenever she wanted 
to get out of the parlour.” 

Upon this and like examples, he remarked:— 

“ It was quite clear that if such acts were done by 
man they would be regarded as the exercise of reason, 
These-were called acts of reason when done by man, 
and he did not know why they should not be called 
the same when performed by brutes. Upon the 
other hand, hunger and thirst were as instinctive in 
man as in brutes. The invalid did not act upon 
instinct when he eat without a desire to do so: he 
acted upon reason, which told him that unless he 
eat, his strength would not support him through the 
disease under which he laboured ; but the man who 
eat when he was hungry, and drank when he was 
thirsty, acted as much from instinct as the new born 
babe when it sucked. He laid down the proposition 
that brutes possessed a portion of reason, man a 
portion of instinct.” 

The question then arose, in what consisted the 
difference between man and the higher brutes. It 
was not that brutes were destitute of the power of 
exerting reason :— 

“ It was clear they had that power, and innume- 
rable instances analogous to those he stated might 
be produced to prove the fact. It was not a differ- 
ence in mere degree, but in kind. An intelligent 
brute was not like a stupid man. The intelligence 
and sagacity shown by the elephant, monkey, and 
dog, were something very different from the lowest 
and most stupid of human beings. It was a differ- 
ence in kind, not merely in degree.” 

The great difference was the power of using signs, 
and employing language as an _ instrument of 
thought. 

* They were accustomed to speak of language as 
useful to man to communicate his thoughts. He 
considered this was one of the smallest uses of lan- 
guage. He regarded it as an instrument of thought, 
and conceived the characteristic of man to be the 
capability of employing it as such. Man was net 
the only animal that could make use of language to 
express his thoughts. Language, as an expression of 
what was passing inwardly, could be understood and 
used by other animals ; as far as they could be said 
to think and have emotions, they could express 
them. * * Almost every animal which was capa- 
ble of being tamed, could in some degree use lan- 
guage, as an indication of what passed within, but 
no animal had the use of language as an ‘ instru- 
ment of thought.’ Man made use of signs in the 
particular application of the power of abstraction by 
which he could reason; and the use of arbitrary 
signs, with a facility of using abstraction at pleasure, 
was a characteristic of man.” 

The common notion of instinct is a blind tendency 
to some mode of action, independent of the consider 
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ation of the end to which the action tends. The 
Archbishop pointed out the _imperfection of this 
definition, so to call it. He said— 

“An end might be contemplated, and yet the 
desire would be called instinct. For instance, a 

rson might take means to satisfy his hunger and 
gratify his appetite, and he acted instinctively so 
far as performing an action which tended to support 
life. He sought rationally to gratify his hunger, in- 
stinctively to support life. Where a person was 
rationally pursuing a certain end, and acted so fur 
from reason, he might be said, in respect to another 
end, to act instinctively when he was not contem- 
plating, or at least pursuing that end. In some 
cases man acted as man alone could act, entirely 
from rational views, which, therefore, he would not 
call instinct, but yet so far analogous to it in an 
important point as equally to illustrate the wise pro- 
vision of Providence made for the advancement of 
man by a course of action not deliberately directed 
towards that end by man himself. When a man 
seeking to benefit himself benefitted the community 
also in his exertions for private gain, he did not call 
the action instinct, but it was in respect to human 
affairs what instinct was in brutes. Cicero observed 
that bees did not collect to make the honeycomb, 
but being gregarious animals combined to do some- 
thing for the general welfare, each contemplating 
some gratification of his own.” 

The foregoing is by no means a complete sum- 
mary of the Archbishop’s lecture ; our space pre- 
vents us from quoting more largely from it, and 
we have not the leisure to analyze and abstract it as 
we should wish. Wesuppose, however, dissertations 
of such value by so eminent a man are destined to 
appear ina more perfect and enduring form than 
loose report in the columns of a newspaper. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

At the anniversary meeting of the Royal Society 
on Wednesday last, the Marquis of Northampton, 
President, in the chair, the following noblemen 
and gentlemen were elected the Council of the 
Society :—PreEstpENt—The Marquis of Northamp- 
ton, TreasureR—Sir J. William Lubbock, Bart. 
Secretaries--P. M. Roget, M.D. ; S. H. Christie, 
Esq. Foreign Secretary—J. F. Daniell, Esq. 
Members or THE CounciL—G. B. Airy, Esq. ; 
F. Baily, Esq.; M. Barry, M.D.; H. J. Brooke, 
Esq.; R. Brown, Esq.; Rev. J. Cumming; J. T. 
Graves, Esq.; Sir W. J. Hooker; R. Lee, M.D.; 
G. A. Mantell, Esq.; W. I/. Miller, Esq.; W.H. 
Pepys, Esq.; G. Rennie, Esq. ; The Earl of Rosse ; 
W.H. F. Talbot, Esq.; C. Wheatstone, Esq. [The 
Gentlemen whose names in the preceding list are 
printed in Italics, were not Members of the last 
Council.] The following are the awards of the 
medals :—The Copley medal to Prof. J. Mac Cullagh, 
T.C.D., for his researches connected with the “Wave 
Theory of Light,” contained in the Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy. The Rumford medal to 
W. H. F. Talbot, Esq., for his discoveries and im- 
provements in Photography. The Royal medal in 
the department of Physiology, was awarded to W. 
Bowman, Esq., for his paper ‘ On the Structure and 
Use of the Malpighian Bodies of the Kidney, with 
Observations on the Circulation through that gland,’ 
published in the Philosophical Transactions for 1842. 
The Royal medal not having been awarded in the 
department of astronomy, was awarded in that of 
chemistry, to J. F, Daniell, Esq., for his ‘ Letters on 
the Electrolysis of Secondary Compounds, and on 
Voltaic Combinations,’ published in the ‘Transactions 
for 1840 and 1841, 


It was with reluctance, and we said so, that we 
offered a few words of criticism on the first number 
of the Foreign Quarterly, which appeared under its 
new editor. We have the more pleasure, there- 
fore, in observing and recording the progress made 
in the second number lately published, which bears 
g00d evidence, not only of the disposition but the 
power to produce a popular and readable journal. 

e articles of French criticism more particularly, 
and that on the American press, are judiciously 
chosen and well executed. ‘There are also one or 
two good papers on purely literary subjects, and one 
on Mayer’s Naples and the Neapolitans we could 
have wished longer. The “ crack” article of the 





number is that on the American press. It displays 
a deeper die of depravity in the political literature 
of the United States, than the ordinary readers in 
this country have hitherto been aware of. The 
paper is written with a becoming indignation at 
such barbarism and immorality. But it has touch- 
ed too lightly the question of the causes which 
have originated this state of things; and that ques- 
tion derives additional importance from the prac- 
tical consequences of the same causes operating on 
commerce and pecuniary relations—consequences 
which deeply affect our own domestic interests. 
We suspect, for our own parts, that a closer attention 
to the point would have led the critic to dissent from 
rather than to coincide with De Tocqueville’s theory 
[See Athen. 655], giving a priority to manners over 
law, and of both over physical causes, in their agency 
on institutions. Every day's experience seems to 
render it more certain that the physical circumstance 
of an unlimited supply of land is at the bottom of 
that “ go-ahead” spirit which forms the great cha- 
racteristic of the Americans. There were many 
circumstances in the colonial epoch which prevented 
the full developement of this cause: and the moral 
and intellectual tone of the people was at the same 
time elevated by their closer contact with the mother 
country, and its higher official agents, In comparing 
the generation which signed the declaration of 
independence with the present, these things force 
themselves on our notice. The dispersing spirit 
which has led the free citizen to take a wider grasp 
of the land, and to waste his whole powers on taming 
the soil, has been accompanied by a too liberal ad- 
mission of emigrants, the refuse of all countries. 
Hence America has received and incorporated the 
ignorance and the vice of Europe, instead of pro- 
fiting by its education and its refinement. The 
abundance of soil, in thus tempting the people to 
disperse, has brought back the civilized man to that 
rudeness of condition in which most nations have 
begun ; and America, in the last fifty years, has been 
retracing the march of Europe during a thousand. 
All the ferocity of duelling, all the intemperance of 
language and recklessness of slander,all the wretched 
defence of slavery, all the indifference to pecuniary 
probity with which the American of our days is 
reproached, may be summed up in the one word of 
Backwoodmanism. Education and religion struggle 
with this principle lustily, but they struggle in vain ; 
and if the tendency itself does not change, it will 
prove too strong for democracy itself. The people 


have here but to add, that it is the same Van Eyck 
so commended by us when exhibited about two years 
since, among the “ Ancient Masters” (see 4then. No. 
714). 


We mentioned last week that restorations were 
about to be commenced at Wells cathedral, and we 
are informed that Mr. Cockerell is the architect 
whom the Dean and Chapter have selected to super- 
intend them. Were it St. Paul's instead of Wells 
Cathedral, no one more competent to its resto- 
ration than Mr. Cockerell; but considering that 
Mr. Cockerell has furnished little, if any, proof of 
his sympathetic acquaintance with the early archi- 
tecture of our country, and is reported at least to 
regard it with no great admiration, we confess we 
look on his undertaking the present work with 
apprehensions. Wells Cathedral stands, perhaps, 
as one of the earliest and most interesting mo- 
numents of sculpture we possess, Its west front 
contains alto-relievos, representing various events of 
Scripture History, which, as works of art, are not 
surpassed by any contemporary productions in Eu- 
rope. “It was finished in 1242,” says Flaxman, 
“two years after the birth of Cimabue, the restorer 
of painting in Italy ; and the work was going on at 
the same time that Nicolo Pisano, the Italian 
restorer of sculpture, exercised the art in his own 
country ; it was also finished forty-six years before 
the cathedral of Amiens, and thirty-six years before 
the cathedral of Orvieto was begun ; and it seems to 
be the first specimen of such magnificent and varied 
sculpture, united in a series of sacred history, that is 
to be found in Western Europe.’’ It is because we 
know that Mr. Cockerell is not a common-place 
artist that we fear his activity and invention will 
cause him to forget that his only business at Wells 
is restorations. He will assuredly earn the highest 
fame and gratitude if he will confine himself to the 
work of a good master mason. If he would avoid 
the odium which is now so justly falling on Wyatt, 
he will scrupulously guard against any conceits of 
his own. He must not Wyattize Wells Cathedral. 
We proffer him this friendly caution, because there 
are rumours of some intention to remove and change 
the positions of the ancient tombs. Ifthese rumours 
prove correct, and any attempt is made to meddle 
with anything earlier than the last two centuries, or 
to substitute new views for those of the old architects, 
Mr. Cockerell will assuredly bring a hornet’s nest 
about his ears, and the Atheneum will have its buz of 
disapprobation to utter. The very existence of such 





of North America should consolidate their conquests 
over Nature, and learn to love the homes of their 
fathers, in place of roaming over the continent in 
search of virgin soil. But to return to the Foreign 
Quarterly. The ensemble to which we alluded in our 
former notice, does not appear as yet to have been 
sought for in the choice of articles. The classical 
articles, more especially, we think, are inappropriate 
to foreign criticism, such as we understand it, and 
they have the additional defect of being too sketchy 
for the unlearned; for they can be read by the 
scholar only, with the author criticised in hand: 
they are however written with taste and ability, and 
the poem of the Hamadryad annexed is beau- 
tiful. 

We congratulate all who love the Fine Arts better 
than the“superfine, on a new acquisition made by the 
National Gallery—an authentic and admirable Van 
Eyck: we congratulate the directing Committee, 
moreover, on their new acquisition of spirit and judg- 
ment, evinced in the purchase of a work not at all dis- 
tinguished for vulga~ attractiveness. Till within some 
short time, the opinion seems to have prevailed, that 
a National Gallery should be stocked with pictures, 
no otherwise than as a Circulating Library with books, 
that is with productions which would please the public 
taste, whether they depraved or improved it. Hence 
we heard of 7,009/. offered for three lumber-room 
pictures by fourth-rate Bolognese masters ; and a few 
hundred pounds held back when various chefs-d’ euvre 
were attainable: because the former happened to be 
ad captandum, and the latter ad castigandum vulgus! 
Let us hope Committees of Taste now comprehend 
their real function, which is not to page and lacquey 
the heels of the public, but to light it in front and 
lead it. The new Star remains as yet invisible at 
Trafalgar Square ; when it shinesforth in all its splen- 
dour we shall make our observations upon it. We 





r , whether just or not, proves that a kind word 
of caution is not ill-timed. If Mr. Cockerell were 
about to erect anything new, we would carefully avoid 
the slightest interference with his high and undeubted 
prerogative of carrying out his own designs, unfet- 
tered by our suggestions ; but the case of restoring an 
old building is not parallel ; and assuredly, without 
falling into impertinent dictation, we have full right 
to insist that he confine himself to the work of resto- 
ration, and restoration only. 

We also alluded last week to the enthusiasm awak- 
ened at Chichester by the erection of the painted 
window in the cathedral, by Dean Chandler. We 
now learn that a subscription has been entered into 
for putting stained glass windows at the east and west 
ends, and that it already amounts to 600/. 

A correspondent informs us that a memorial 
deprecating the destruction of St. Stephen’s Chapei 
consequent on the erection of the Houses of Par- 
liament, according to the original design, as he 
states, of Mr. Barry, is being circulated for signa- 
tures. It has not come before us. Our correspond- 
ent, who is somewhat enthusiastic in his admiration 
of “ hoar antiquity,’ adds, “ certainly much more 
is to be said for its preservation than destruction. 
What though its style does not accord with that 
of its neighbours? Is not variety of styles one great 
feature of interest in middle-age structures? Surely 
a building which has existed for more than four 
centuries, has better claims on our respect than any 
new erection.”—We add with pleasure that the con- 
tract is taken for the Victoria Tower, and that Her 
Majesty, it is expected, will lay the foundation stone, 
We rejoice at this, all the more, because we have 
long feared that a parsimonious spirit might question 
the utility of this the boldest feature in Mr. Barry's 
design. 


The plans for the new hall and library of Lin- 
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coln’s Inn are, we hear, settled, and Mr. Hardwicke 
is about to commence operations. The materials 
to be employed are the deep-red brick, inter- 
laced as at-Hampton Court with varieties of the 
same material, and relieved by stone bands, copings, 
&c. We hope to report more fully on these works, 
when we have had an opportunity of examining 
the designs. 

It is stated in the Morning Post, that at the last 
meeting of the Gresham Committee, held on Friday, 
the 25th ult., designs were laid before them, by 
several sculptors, for ornamenting the pediment of 
the portico of the New Royal Exchange with sculp- 
ture. The sum voted for this purpose by the com- 
mittee is 3,000 guineas. After an examination of the 
designs, the artists were respectively admitted toa 
personal interview with the committee to explain 
their own intentions and views in the composition, 
On a ballot being taken, the design proposed by Mr. 
Richard Westmacott, A.R.A., was chosen, and he 
was appointed to carry the work into effect. Notices 
have also been given by the city authorities for pull- 
ing down the mass of buildings in front of the Bank 
(known as Bank-buildings) in course of the spring, 
and that space, when cleared, is to be the site for 
Chantrey’s statue of the Duke of Wellington, imme- 
diately in front of the great portico of the Exchange. 

It is announced in the Standard that, agreeable to 
the promise made to the deputation of the Metropo- 
litan Improvemeut Society, Government are about to 
appoint a commission, the services on which will be 
gratuitously rendered, for the purpose of considering, 
on comprehensive principles, the various plans which 
have been suggested for the improvement of the 
metropolis. The commission will not have autho- 
rity to undertake plans of improvement, or to enter 
into engagements, with respect to them; but they 
will be enabled to investigate the merits of the vari- 
ous proposals that have been under consideration, to 
estimate the charge of effecting each improvement, 
to compare that charge with the probable revenue 
to be derived from it, and to consider the bearing of 
each detached scheme, not only upon the imme- 
diate vicinity, but upon the general convenience and 
health of the metropolis, and the means of facilita- 
ting communication between the various parts of it. 
We understand that a letter has been addressed by 
Sir Robert Peel to each of the following noblemen 
and gentlemen, and that each has consented to be a 
member of the commission of metropolitan improve- 
ment:—The Lord Mayor, the Earl of Lincoln, A. 
Milne, esq., Hon, C. A. Gore, Lord Lyttleton, Lord 
Colborne, the Right Hon. J. C. Herries, Sir R. 
Inglis, bart. M.P., Sir C. Lemon, bart. M.P., Sir R. 
Smirke, H. T. Hope, esq., H. Gally Knight, esq. 
M.P., and C. Barry, esq. 

A Professorship of Civil Engineering has been es- 
tablished at Trinity College, Dublin, and Mr. John 
Macneill has been elected to the chair. 

The daily papers mention, that Mr. D. Morrison, 
an English artist, has been honoured with a gold 
medal from his Majesty the King of Prussia, and 
another from his Serene Highness the Duke of Saxe 
Coburg Gotha, in return, we presume, for copies 
of his work on Haddon Hall. The artist is said to 
have been graciously received in Germany, during 
a tour to collect studies of the royal reidences of 
Saxe Coburg (the birthplace of Prince Albert) and 
of Gotha, At Berlin he was honoured by his Prus- 
sian Majesty with an invitation to the royal birth- 
day supper. 

The French papers mention that the construction 
of the tomb of the Emperor Napoleon is about to be 
commenced, and that for the last few days a model 
has been exposed to public view at the Invalides. 
An equestrian statue of the Emperor is to be placed 
in the middle of the great court, and on the pedestal 
will be represented the arrival of his ashes at the 
place where they now lie. The entrance of the 
crypt, destined to receive the Emperor’s mortal 
remains, will be ornamented on each side by two 
gigantic statues and two lions couchant. This en- 
trance will be surmounted with an altar on spiral 
columns. The present grand altar and its rich canopy 
must be removed to admit of this arrangement. 
A statue in honour of Henry the Fourth has just 
been erected in the Place Royale of the town of Pau. 
On the face of the pedestal appears an inscription 
arranged as follows:—Louw nouste Henrie! in an 








upper line, the words—Henrico nostro, pid nepotis 
augusti munificentid redivivo ; and on the base the 
date of erection, 1842. The three other sides have 
each a bas-relief, from the chisel of M. Etex; one 
representing the great king playing with the little 
mountaineers of Coarraze, and the others presenting 
respectively Henry beneath the walls of Paris, letting 
provisions pass to the besieged, and the same mon- 
arch at the battle of Ivry, at the moment of point- 
ing out his white plume to the soldiers as their rally- 
ing point in the coming fight. 

M. Minoide-Mynas has forwarded to the Minister 
of Public Instruction a collection of Greek manu- 
scripts, found in the convents of Mount Athos, which 
includes a valuable one of the second part of the 
Assizes of Jerusalem (“The Assize of the Commons”) 
translated into modern Greek. M. Giraud read to 
the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, at its 
last meeting, a detailed notice of this MS.; from 
which it appears that it presents nearly the same 
text as the imperfect one already existing in the 
Royal library, and dates in the year 1512. The 
Royal library may thus be said to possess the best 
text known of the Greek translation of the Assise 
des Bourgeois. It is made from a French text, 
more ancient than those of Munich and Venice. 
The order of the chapters is inverted ; and this trans- 
lation is the only one of all the texts hitherto known, 
which has a preamble, wherein mention is made of 
Godefroy of Bouillon. 

The King of Prussia has abandoned the project 
of creating a conservatory of music in Berlin, but 
proposes instead, to found, in the Cathedral of 
Cologne, a school of instruction in all the branches 
of church music. 

Letters from Amsterdam mention a sale, on the 
21st ult., of two portraits, painted by Rembrandt, 
in the house where they had been preserved since 
first they came from the master’s hands. M. Nieu- 
wenhuys, of Brussells, became the purchaser at the 
price of 32,600 florins, making, with the expenses, 
upwards of 35,000 florins, about 3,000/. sterling. 

At Rome a grand festival was about to be given 
by the Philharmonic societies in honour of Spontini, 
composed of selections from the works of Spontini 
himself, and fragments of sacred music by ancient 
Italian composers, such as Leo, Jomelli, Pales- 
trina, Alleg.i, Durante, and Caldera. At Leghorn, 
a new theatre, to which they have given the name of 
Rossini’s Theatre, was opened for the first time on 
the 15th ult. 

A new microscope has been this week exhibited at 
the Polytechnic Institution, the powers of which 
are said to surpass all previousinstruments. It con- 
sists of six powers. The second magnifies the wings 
of the locust to twenty-seven feet in length. The 
fourth, the sting of the bee to twenty-seven feet. 
By the sixth, each lens in the eye of the fly is so 
magnified, that it appears to be fourteen inches in 
diameter ; and a human hair, eighteen inches in 
diameter, or four feet in circumference. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Nobility, Gentry, and the Public are informed, that this esta- 
blishment WILL POSITIVELY BE CLOSED for the season, on 
SATURDAY the 3ist instant, when both Pictures, now exhibiting, 
viz. THE VILLAGE OF ALAGNA, and THE SHRINE OF THE 
NATIVITY, will be removed, and replaced by subjects of great 


novelty and interest. Open from 10 till 4. 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

The COLOSSAL ELECTRICAL MACHINE, exhibiting the 
varied and beautiful phenomena of ELECTRIC LIGHT, the 
AURORA BOREALIS, &c. &c. is shown Daily at Three o'clock and 
at Eight in the Evenings. To the enlarged DISSOLVING VIEWS 
a View of Ramsgate Harbour, with vessels in motion by the introduc- 
tion of a novel mechanical arrangement, has just been added. POPU- 
LAR LECTURES by Dr. RYAN, Professor BACHHOFFNER, and 
other Lecturers. DIVING BELL, DIVER, &c. To the COSMO- 
RAMIC VIEWS, shown in the Evenings, three beautiful additions 





have been made. Conductor of the Band, Mr. Wallis.—Admission, 1s. 
Schools, half-price. 


THE CHINESE COLLECTION, Hyde Park-corner.—Consisting 
of objects exclusively Chinese, surpassing in extent and grandeur any 
similar display in the known world, entirely filling the spacious saloon, 
225 feet in length, and embracing upwards of fifty figures as large 
as life, all fac-similes, in their native costumes, from the highest 
mandarin to the blind mendicant; also many thousand syecimens, 
illustrating the appearance, manners, and customs of more than three 
hundred million Chinese, is NOW OPEN, from Ten till Ten.—Admit- 
tance, 2s. 6¢d.; Children under Twelve, 1s. 








——— 
SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 28.—W.R. Hamilton, Esq. F.R.S., President, 
in the chair.—The paper read this evening was the 
‘Extract of a Report on the Falkland Islands,’ 
communicated by Lord Stanley, East Falkland 





contains about 3,000 square miles, West Fal. 
land 2,000, and the remainder of the group 
together about 1,000 more. East Falkland is tr. 
versed by two or three parallel ranges of moy. 
tains, running from east to west. The principal of 
these is the Wickham range, in which Mount Usbon 
is 2,300 feet high, These hills interrupt the 
communication from north to south, not so much, 
however, by reason of their height, as by their 
ruggedness, and the streams of stones which fill the 
valleys. The only two rivers of note in East Falk. 
land are the San Carlos and the Matson. Fresh water 
is, however, abundant. The rocks of the island are 
principally quartz rock. The climate is salubrious; 
the soil of different qualities: if divided into twenty 
parts, there will be three parts remarkably good, eight 
of medium land, five of poor pasture land, and four of 
deep bog and stony land. The most interesting pro- 
duction of the island is the Tussac grass, Festuca 
flabellata of D’Urville. There is also a curious bal- 
sam plant, Bolax gumnifera, which grows in spherical 
masses as large sometimes as a haystack—(a speci. 
men both of this and the Tussac grass was exhibited 
to the meeting). Rabbits abound in the island. 
Hair and fur seals were formerly plentiful, and their 
capture gave a good return. The black whale is said 
to be abundant on the west coast of West Falkland, 
where foreign vessels pursue the fishery with success, 
There are about 30,000 wild cattle on the island, and 
3,000 wild horses. European vegetables thrive well, 
All kinds of poultry succeed here, and pigs fatten on 
the Tussac grass. Fish is abundant, but there is no 
great variety of it. Excellent peat abounds, but there 
are no trees, 

A letter was read from Sir W. J. Hooker, giving 
some more detailed account of the Tussac grass, which 
it seems desirable to introduce into this country. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 2.—R. I. Murchison, Esq. President, in the 
chair. 

* Geology of the Western States of North America, 
by Dr. Dale Owen, of Indiana.—The vast country 
which the author has been examining for several 
years as “ State Geologist,” embraces the states of 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
the Dubuque and Mineral point districts of Iowa and 
Wisconsin. Illustrating his memoir by a general 
section across this region, Dr. Owen shows, that the 
lowest rocks consist of various members of the Silurian 
system, the chief masses of which, occupying high 
grounds on the east and west, subside in the central 
districts under an_enormous trough composed of 
carboniferous limestone and coal fields, which are 
flanked by strata the equivalents of the cretaceous 
system of Europe. Identifying many Silurian and 
carboniferous fossils with these types in Great Britain, 
the author states, that the old red or Devonian rocks 
are less distinctly developed in this than in the 
adjoining region to the East. At the same time he 
points out that the so-called “ Pentremite Limestone” 
occupies such an intermediate position as may entitle 
it to be referred either to the base of the carboniferous 
or upper part of the Devonian system. The great 
lead-bearing magnesian limestone of Ohio and 
Indiana (Silurian epoch) is stated to agree with that 
of Niagara. The fossils accompanying the memoir 
were fine specimens, and remarkable in showing the 
parallelism of the American rocks with British types. 
These fossils,and the admirably executed coloured 
sections which illustrate the memoir, were shown at 
the last meeting of the British Association, at Man- 
chester. 





Linnean Soctetry.—Nov. 15.—E. Forster, Esq. in 
the chair.—Mr. Parry was elected a Fellow, and Mr. 
Woodward and Mr. Salter, Associates. A collection 
of fruits and dried specimens of plants from Aurun- 
gabad, presented by T. S. Ralph, Esq., were exh 
bited. Amongst them were the fruit of the Areca 
catechu, a specimen of Arundo karka, the fruits of 
Nelumbium speciosum, Anona squamosa, Luffa pent- 
andra, and acutangula, a branch and fruit of Caryota 
ureus, also of Psidium pyriferum and Pandanus odo- 
ratissimus.. Mr. Ward exhibited living specimens 
Buxbaumia aphylla, growing in a closed glass vessel. 
A paper was read from Dr. T. Forster, on the varie 
ties of Papaver orientale. He considered there wert 
four permanent varieties, the P, bracteatum, pracot, 
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—S 
soretinum, and another. The P. bracteatum was 
said to yield better opium than P. somniferum.—A 

+ was read from Mons. Haro, on the Secale cor- 
nutum, in which the author had come to the conclu- 
sion that this diseased state of the plant was not at all 
dependent on the developement of fungi in the tissue 
of the grain, but on a monstrous condition of the 
grain. The paper was also accompanied with a de- 
scription of a supposed new species of Asplenium, 
which had been found near Metz, and which had 
been named after the author of the paper. 





Microscopicat Society.—Nov. 16.—Prof. Lind- 
ley, President, in the chair.—A second r was 
read by A. B, Hassal, Esq., ‘On the Destruction of 
Fruit by Fungi,’ (see ante p. 956). The author stated 
that he had obtained more conclusive evidence of the 
influence of fungi in producing decay in fruit, from 
the fact that this decay can be communicated at will 
by inoculating sound fruit with the changed matter 
containing the spawn of the fungi, and the effects 
of this inoculation become manifest in twenty-four 
hours. The author concluded by observing that the 
decay of fruit might be retarded by coating the surface 
over with a varnish which would exclude the influence 
of the atmosphere. Mr. Hassall then made a few 
observations on a peculiar form of spiral vessel which 
he had found in the vegetable marrow. A letter was 
read from the Rev. J. B. Reade upon various matters, 
The author sent for inspection a specimen of cocoa- 
nut cake, covered with a dense mass of minute fila- 
mentary fungi. The cake, which has been proposed as 
a substitute for oil cake, he found to contain a large 
quantity of ammonia, and the fungi growing on it were 
remarkable for the quantity of nitrogen they contained. 
The author then directed attention to a statement in 
Liebig’s OrganicChemistry, p. 114, that “the nitrogen 
in the air isapplied to no use in the animal economy.” 
Mr. Reade expressed his intention of hereafter en- 
deavouring to prove that it tends directly to the pro- 
duction of many millions of pounds of carbonate of 
ammonia in the breath of man. Although the quan- 
tity of this agent in a single expiration may be too 
small to be * quantitatively ascertained by chemical 
analysis,” it is discoverable by the microscope, as was 
afterwards shown in a specimen which accompanied 
the communication. Specimens of microscopic ani- 
malcules which had been sent up alive from Lewes by 
E. Jenner, Esq. through the post, were exhibited by 
Mr. Ross. They had been enclosed, with the weeds 
they were attached to, in pieces of wet linen, covered 
over with tin foil. 





Society or Arts.—Nov. 30.—G. Moore, Esq., 
V.P. in the chair—A paper by Mr. White, was read, 
‘On Keene’s Marble Cement.’—It is described as a 
combination of sulphate of lime and alum. The gyp- 
sum undergoes the same preparation as for plaster of 
Paris, being deprived of its water of crystallization by 
baking. Itisthen steepedin asaturated solution ofalum, 
and this compound, when recalcined and reduced to 
a powder, is in a fit state for use. The cement has 
been most extensively applied toa stucco, but the finer 
qualities (when coloured by the simple process of in- 
fusing mineral colours in the water with which the 
cement powder is finally mixed for working) being 
susceptible of a high degree of polish, produce beau- 
tiful imitations of mosaic, and other inlaid marbles, 
scagliola, &c. The cement is not adapted to hydrau- 
lic purposes, or for exposure to the weather, but has 
been used as a stucco in the internal decorations of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palaces. From its ex- 
treme hardness, it has been found serviceable when 
used for imbedding and setting the tiles of tesselated 
pavements, &c., and has been adopted for this pur- 
pose at the French Protestant Church, the new fire- 
proof chambers in Shorter’s Court, and the Reform 
Club House. In the course of the discussion which 
followed, Mr. C. H. Smith and Mr. Lee adverted to 
the extreme hardness of the cement as its principal 
Tecommendation, when applied as stucco and for 
mouldings. A letter was read from Sir J. Robison, 
P.R.S.A., suggesting the addition of a damper to 
Mr. Sylvester's flues (a description of which was read 
at the meeting of the 9th ult.), consisting of a small 
door placed at the bottom of the flue on the base- 
Ment, for the purpose of admitting cold air in the 
Varying quantities required for checking the draught. 











MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Asiatic Society, 2, p.m. 

Entomological Society, 8. 
yal Academy.—Anatomical Lecture. 

Institute of British Architects, 8.—‘Some account of the 
Church of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, and of the recent 
Survey of the Fabric by Messrs. Britton & Hosking, with 
an Analysis of the Reports, and Illustrations of the present 


Condition, a of the proposed Repairs and Restorations of | 


the Chure y W. Hosking. 

Horticultural Society, 2. 
Linnean Society, 8. 

. Society of Arts, 8.—Mr. 


h,” 


A. Smith = the Application of 


Wire in the Manufacture of Ropes,’ &c. 
Royal Society, 4p. 8. 
Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
Astronomical Society. 8. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 

On Monday will be performed, KING JOHN, from the Text of Shak- 
speare. 

Tuesday, LOVE FOR LOVE. 

Wednesday, Shak *s Tragedy of AS YOU LIKE IT. Jaques, 
Mr. Macready. 

Thursday, a New Tragedy,called THE PATRICIAN’S DAUGHTER. 
Principal Characters: Messrs. lps, Macready, Elton, Hudson, 
Ryder; Mrs. Warner, Miss Helen Faucit, With KING ARTHUR, 
and the New Farce of THE ETON BOY. 

Friday, KING JOHN. 

Saturday, A PLAY. With every Evening, Dryden and Purcell’s 
Opera of KING ARTHUR. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Ir gives us pleasure to record our conviction that 


the standard of musical publication in this country is | 
gradually rising. That such upward progress was | 
inevitable, does not make the fact less welcome. A | 
large part of the heap of new works on our table | 
i The first publication we | 


consists of sacred music. 
shall notice, is the production of a lady, and an ama- 
teur—a volume of Hymns and Anthems, by Eliza 


Flower. The usual mode of treatment alike dictated | 


by kindness and justice, is to pass over the works of 
dilettanti composers in silence ; for few indeed among 
the class have completed that long and severe course 
of study, by which alone the principles of the art can 


be mastered, and works produced possessing any sub- | 


stantive life and originality. But Miss Flower's 
music has sufficient stamen and individual character 
to abide strict criticism. Its deficiencies are many— 
but great are its merits. It has imagination, bold- 
ness, propriety of colour, intensity of expression. In 
her harmonies, Miss Flower exhibits that familiarity 
with the science, which enables her to quit the beaten 
track of modulation, without indulging in eccentricity, 
for eccentricity’s sake, We cannot say as much for 
her melodies; nor for the forms into which she casts 


her phrases. As an instance, we cannot divine what | 


has been the point aimed at in the very first anthem, 
‘Holy, Holy,’ where the changes in tempo are gra- 
tuitously needless ; and the prevalence of minor 
chords throwsa gloom over a breathing of adoration: 
making that which should be devout, deprecatory. 
The hymn, ‘ O thou to whom in ancient time,’ is a 
fine, grave psalm-tune, which, in its plain but im- 


posing simplicity, rivals the antique specimens con- | 


tained in our psalmody. ‘I will sing to the Lord,’ 
is ambitious rather than effective. The main idea 
is not strong enough to bear the amount of repetition 
to which it is subjected; nor has Miss ‘Flower that 
cleverness of hand by which, as in the case of Spohr, 
a meagre thought may be made to assume a certain 
importance. In another hymn, ‘ Gracious power, 


the world pervading,’ the motion and coherence of | 


the whole tune is good, but the leading melody lies 
awkwardly for the voice; and this is a fault to be 
carefully avoided in compositions, which may be re- 
quired for congregational use. We like best Miss 
Flower’s setting of the passages from the Psalms, bound 
together with that beautiful burden, ‘ For thy mercy 
endureth for ever.’ This anthem has all the freedom 
of a chant, with greater rhythmical distinctness and 
elegance. ‘O! I would sing a song of praise !’ is a 
solo for a mezzo soprano, like other songs by Miss 
Flower, which we remember, odd rather than expres- 
sive. This leads us to one of the objections we have 
to make against our authoress,—a want of judgment 
n the selection of her text. Take, for instance, the 
following passage from Akenside, which opens the 
second division, § Aspiration’ :— 
As flame ascends, 
a{ As vapours to the earth in showers || (§) return, 

As the poised ocean towards the attracting moon 

Swells; and the ever-listening planets, charmed 

By the sun’s call, their onward pace incline ; 

So all things that have life aspire to God! 

Centre of souls; | (}) nor doth the mastering voice 

Of Nature cease within to prompt aright 

if met steps; nor is the care of heaven withheld 
From sending to the toil external aid, 


To climb the ascent of being, and approach 
For ever nearer | (C) to the life divine. 

We have notified by the usual musical signs, the 
frequent and unmeaning changes of tempo into which 
Miss Flower has been driven by the unmanageable 
cadences and involved forms of expression of this 
fine passage. Nor is this the solitary example of 
misjudgment contained in the volume. It is easy to 
conceive how a person with a refined intellectual 
musical sense, may be tempted to apply her art to 
the choicest passages in the works of the poets. But 
that there is a line which cannot be overpassed—a 
limit in the illustrative powers of Music—the works 
of Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, (those most spiritual 


P { That. in their stations all may persevere 





of musicians,) sufficiently attest. This line, perhaps, 
may be hastily defined, as implying simplicity of idea, 
directness of imagery, and symmetry of form. At 
all events, we are induced to lay down these canons 
strictly, in the present instance, because Miss Flower 
has too much talent to be allowed to waste it on feats 
which are not to be compassed. These hymns give 
us a higher esteem for her powers and attainments 
than any of her previous publications. 

The Lyra, or Sacred Songs: the Words taken 
chiefly from the ‘ Lyra Apostolica, the Music consisting 
of Original Airs and Selections from Eminent Com- 
posers,—is another one of the amateur concoctions, 
but will not bear close examination. We are glad 
to leave it, for several publications of service-music. 
The most showy of these is The Illustrated Edition 
of the Psalmody of the Church of Scotland, newly 
arranged, &c, by John Daniel. There is something 
in the whole guise of this book at variance with our 
ideas of the Kirk and its proprieties. What would 
| those inexorable zealots, who stripped the rich Gothic 
cathedrals of North Britain of their “ whigmaleeries 
and curliewurlies, and open-steek hems,” have said 
to such a device of an air-borne crucifix, floating 
| angels, a smoking censer, and sundry Papistical 
| Latin mottos, as adorns the twenty-fifth page of the 
| gay volume before us? Nor is the music framed oy 

these idolatrous vanities one whit less misplaced, ac- 
| cording to our poor judgment: the tune being an 
| adaptation—most daring in its clumsiness—ef We- 
| ber’s * Softly sighs the voice of Evening.’ It is true, 
| that similar misappropriations are not many: one, 

however, is, in another way, so offensive, that we 
| must notice it. It is a Protestant version of * Adeste 
fideles,’ of which the last Latin line and burden is— 


Venite adoremus] dominum. 


Repeated three times. 
This Mr. Daniel has Englished thus— 

Unto the acety¥i humble prayers. 

Repeated three times. 
We must not be charged with a captious and word- 
catching spirit in strictures like the above. Unless 
attention be paid to verbal propriety, as well as mu- 
sical beauty, the advance of English vocal music will 
be partial and crippled. 

Next comes A Selection of Psalms and Hymns, ar- 
ranged for one or two Treble Voices, and an additional 
Bass Voice, by the Chevalier Sigismond Neukomm, 
—We owe too much pleasure to the composer of 
* Mount Sinai,’ ‘ David’s Lament,’ and * Napoleon’s 

Midnight Review, to regard him without concern 
| when condescending to such puerilities as these. The 
| tunes themselves are of the flimsiest quality—as 
familiar as the most secular song pressed into the 
service of the Tabernacle, on Rowland Hill’s prin- 
ciple; while the organ symphonies, following each 
verse, in which, at least, we might have hoped to find 
some traces of the master-hand, are commonplace to 
the last degree. 

The National Psalmist, by Chas. Danvers Hackett. 
—The Psalmist, a Collection of Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes, with a separate Accompaniment for the Organ 
and Pianoforte, the greater part by Vincent Novello; 
and the Parochial Psalmist, edited by the Rev. J. F. 
Lloyd,—are all works of more sterling value. The 
second, indeed, is one of the most valuable collections 
ever given to the public. The selection of the tunes 
themselves, and the taste with which they are har- 
monized, appear to us generally unexceptionable. 

The English Hymn-Tune Book is a paltry little 
collection, not worth even the shilling which is charged 
for it, 

We know not in what other place we could better 
announce the completion of the first volume of Mr. 








Hullah’s Part Music. A slip or two of judgment 
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allowed for (such as the adaptation of George Her- 
bert's ‘Sweet Day’ in Part VI.), this is a volume of 
as much permanent value as oftemporary use. The 
disinterment of Mr. Horsley’s beautiful canon in the 
sixth part is most welcome. Among the newer matter, 
teo, contained in the volume, we must mention the 
contribution by Mr. Moscheles—a happy compro- 
_— between the German part-song and the English 
glee. 








Sacrep Harmonic Society.—The selection of 
music performed at Exeter Hall yesterday week was 
interesting. The first act of the concert consisted of 
Handel's Utrecht * Jubilate-—Mozart’s well-known 
motett, ‘Te splendente, Deus-—Hummel’s graduale 
* Quodquod in orbe’—the noble song, ‘If guiltless 
blood,’ from Handel's * Susanna,’ well sung by Miss 
Dolby, who, nevertheless, falls short of excellence 
both as to the expression of strong feelings and re- 
finement in articulation—and the bass scena and 
chorus, ‘Sing, O Heavens,’ from ‘ Belshazzar.’ The 
main attraction was the opening anthem. Handel 
has been more dramatic, but rarely, if ever, nobler, 
than in its c ing and closing choruses; the 
working of the fugue in the latter—so clear, so bold, 
80 spontaneous, while it is so scientific, so vocally 
charming, so various without episodical irrelevance 
—and the solemn and tranquil repose of the final 
* Amen,’ into which it subsides, may be held up to 
the world as one of those standards of perfection, 
never to be lost sight of—but as seldom, we fear, to 
be equalled. Excellent, too, is the trio for three 
solo voices, ‘ For the Lord is gracious,’ which pre- 
cedes this finale. The Sacred Harmonic Society 
deserves warm thanks for having revived this work. 
We are less satisfied with its proceedings in the 
latter part of the evening, when Beethoven's 
* Mount of Olives’ was produced with new text, and 
a new story (if the phrase be permissible) by Dr. 
Hudson. This gentleman, if we mistake not, is one 
of the most intelligent and accomplished amateurs in 
Dublin: though long years have passed, we have not 
forgotten the skill and propriety of his version of 
Ries's too early-forgotten oratorio. But that was a 
translation ; whereas this is an innovation, the auda- 
city of which is not excused by success Weak, 
indeed, and colourless must be that music which is 
alike adaptable to the night-watch at Gethsemane, 
and to the pursuit of David at Engedi. We know 
that objections have been made to the cast of 
the poem, as it stands in the original German, 
and that modifications are necessary in England to 
avoid wounding the religious feelings of those who 
shrink from having The Messiah presented as an 
inteplecutor. So, too, there are few who are not 
repelled by the tangible presentment in painting of 
The Eternal Father ; whether Michael Angelo dis- 
plays the creation of Eve, or Murillo visions the 
crowning Holiness of the mystical Trinity! Yet, 
what painter or lover of paintings is there so 
presumptuous as to dare to transform these un- 
satisfactory creations into the seer, or prophet, or 
acy ? This parallel, we are aware, gives some 
latitude to the adapter of words to music ; inasmuch 
as the composer does not furnish but merely clothes 
his subject ; and inasmuch as his tones, and chords, 
and melodies are more devoid of positive import than 
the outlines and colours of the painter: still, hold- 
ing this in mind, it were but modest to recollect that 
all these patchings and adaptings are so many as- 
sumptions on the part of the venturesome, that they 
have power to perfect the imperfect—to catch the 
ethereal spirit of genius and poetical creation, at the 
very instant or point whereat, being mortal, it can 
soar no higher, and to bear it upwards by props and 
aids—poor contrivances of their own ! Let any one of 
these gentlemen first prove that he can equal Beet- 
hoven, or Handel, or Mozart, in adapting sound to 
sense, and then we will allow him to sit in condemna- 
tion on the works of those great men—and even then 
grudge his lifting, in fancied emendation, the hand 
which would be so much better employed in original 
enterprises. 














Covent Garpen.—The theatre continues open, 
and the interregnum promises to be not altogether 
unprofitable to the commonwealth, Miss Adelaide 
Kemble having made common cause with the com- 
pany, and offered to “ be the last paid, or to- play 








for nothing,” rather than deprive them of the only 
chance of keeping together till Christmas. The 
burst of feeling with which the green room resounded 
when this offer was communicated to the performers, 
must have been worth all the plaudits that Miss 
Kemble has been greeted with before the curtain. 
Haymarket.—‘ A Cure for Love,’ is a “ cure for 
the heart-ache,” during the hour of its performance ; 
at least to those who belong to the enviable class 
“who are pleased they know not why, and care not 
wherefore ;” for such as cannot relish absurdity and 
tolerate buffoonery for the sake of a hearty laugh, 
will scarcely enter into the fun of this broad farce, 
politely termed a ‘ comedietta.’ Buckstone revels 
in “the luxury of woe’’ and the drolleries of grimace, 
as a melancholy lover, inconsolable for the loss of his 
mistress, who jilted him: and Farren ‘ frets like gum- 
med velvet’ under the miseries inflicted on him by 
his spouse. The two victims of love’s tyranny simul- 
taneously seek the Serpentine, but in their hurry to 
meet death, they run against each other ; they swear 
eternal friendship, which is cemented over a bottle, by 
the discovery that the cause of their mutual wretch- 
edness is the same woman. Mrs. Glover as an acid 
spinster, and Mrs. W. Clifford as a domineering 
mother-in-law, are a couple of formidable she-dragons. 





Paris Academy of Sciences.—Nov. 22.—A report 
was read giving an account of a communication from 
M. Laugier on the spots upon the sun's disk. M. 
Arago made a communication to the Academy on the 
theory of light. The discovery of the phenomenon 
of the polarisation of light was a stumbling-block to 
the partizans of luminous undulations. Dr. Young 
saw no other way of getting out of the difficulty than 
by modifying the hypothesis, by supposing that lu- 
minous vibrations take place in a direction perpendi- 
cular to the axis of the ray. This conception offered 
a new resource to the partizans of the theory of un- 
dulation; but it was so new and extraordinary that it 
could only be regarded as the suggestion of despair, 
and Dr. Young was so little satisfied with it, that he 
communicated it only to M. Arago, concealing it from 
the public. MM. Fresnel and Arago, however, fol 
lowed up the suggestion, and established Dr. Young’s 
hypothesis. -M. Arago now states, that in going 
through the papers of the Royal Society of London 
he has discovered that long before Fresnel or Young, 
and when no experiment was known which could 
seem to warrant the idea, an English philosopher, Mr. 
Hook, laid down the hypothesis of luminous undula- 
tions precisely in the manner it has been realized by 
recent experiments.—A report was made on a paper 
on lactucarium by M. Aubergier, of Clermont Fer- 
rand. When an incision is made in the stalk of the 
lettuce at the time of the plant being in flower, there 
exudes a milky juice of great bitterness, and which 
dries rapidly as it comesin contact with the air—this 
is called lactucarium. In its properties, although in 
a milder degree, it resembles the juice of the poppy, 
and is considered a valuable sedative in medicine, 
being free from the constipating properties of opium, 
and never occasioning the cerebral congestion which 
frequently results from the use of that drug. On ac- 
count, however, of the difficulty of obtaining by inci- 
sion the quantity required, the lactucarium is seldom 
administered in its genuine state, and there is sub- 
stituted for it an extract of lettuce which is made, as 
with other plants, by decoction and evaporation. M. 
Aubergier, who with great reason thinks that the ex- 
uded juice must be in every respect preferable to this 
substitute, has turned his attention to the practicability 
of obtaining the true product in sufficient quantities 
to bring it within the reach of the public at large, 
and he appears to have succeeded entirely by a 
proper selection of the soil in which the plant was 
grown. He tells us that if proper care be paid to the 
cultivation of the lettuce, there may be obtained by 
a single person not less than 300 grammes of the 
desiccated juice in one day by incision. 





To CorresronpenTs.—HI. 8S. B.—Delta—J. W. S.—re- 
ceived.—We regret that a Subscriber has reason to com- 
plain of the careless manner in which his paper is folded. 
He must, however, complain to the party who supplies him, 
as we have nothiag to do with it.—We cannot give the in- 
formation requested by E. F, 
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Po IGHTS LIBRARY EDITION of SHAKSPERE, 
VL —Containing King Henry V1, Parts II. and E11. ; and 
King Richard II1.: with en and explanatory Notices and 
enenieee, dem rice } 
VILLIAM my 80 Pe ERES ‘a Brocrarny. 
nae Book I. in cloth boards, price l5s. 
And on Thursday, the 24th of November, were published, 
ALMANACS AND COMPANION FOR 1843. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 
THE Repay se my Ae onnenting * 96 pages, and 
suited to the She pen gba the 
Manuf Ly A haerek t, and the eedecntonsl and U 
Classes. 


THE San ALMANAC. 

THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC; or, Year- 
Book of Generel Information, being Vol. XVI. of the Series. 
Sewed, price 2s. 6d. 

a THE BRITISH ALMANAC, bound in cloth. Price 4s. 

‘Companion for 1343’ will contain, among its varied Arti- 
cles the Old aud New ‘Tarills; full Abstracts of the ty 
Bankruptcy and other Acts of 
counts 0! Ty Architect: 








he 





e immediately, as only a Vanited 








By CHaries 








eneral Interest ; 
Works that have ice 
unde} Faken 


deri 
Tit UNION SHEET ALMANAC. Price ls. 6d. 
22, Ludgate-street, Nov, 20, 1842, 
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THE NATIONAL ART-UNION. 








To extend the influence of British Art, by circulating fine Specimens of the British School of Painting and Engraving. 





Various circumstances have combined to suggest the establishment of an 
Art-Union upon a more extended and comprehensive scale than that of the 
“ SocietTrEs” at present in existence ; with a view to associate, for one common 
purpose, persons of similar habits and tastes, however removed by distance ; to 
increase the means of justly appreciating the Fine Arts, and participating in 
their beneficial influences ; and, by circulating Works of unquestionable excel- 
lence, to give a right bias and a wise direction to that taste for the beautiful 
and instructive in Art, which is becoming, not gradually, but rapidly, universal 
in Great Britain. 

The Societies which, within the last few years, have been called into existence, 
in this country, originated, as our readers are aware, with the patrons of Art in 
Germany. ‘The idea was borrowed first in Scotland ; it was introduced thence 
into London ; the spirit spread its influence to Ireland and the English pro- 
vinces ; and several such Institutions are now in operation—all stimulated by 
one great and honourable motive, but each having some peculiar characteristics, 
and all acting upon grounds independent one of another. 


The vast advantages that arise to a community from a proper cultivation of 
the Arts, and the salutary enjoyments produced by them, are too obvious, and 
too generally admitted, to require comment. The astonishing increase of Insti- 
tutions for their promotion, and of Societies for their encouragement, in this 
country, has only kept pace with the public sentiment. The spirit of the age, 
rejecting the less refined pleasures of former times, requires those that are de- 
rived from the cultivation of Science, Literature,and THE ARTS,—because it has 
been taught to appreciate their value. The aristocracy, of rank or commerce, 
are deriving their “* home enjoyments” from the mind and hand of the Painter ; 
while the taste, and it may be said the judgment, formerly confined to the higher, 
have spread to the middle, classes of society, by whom the inferior productions 
of the graver are now almost invariably rejected. Fortunately, Science has been 
summoned to the aid of the Arts,—the invention of the ELecrroryre will, by 
multiplying to any extent the productions of the burin, enable the producer of a 
fine Print to supply it at the cost, formerly, of the commonest engravings—such 
electrotyped copies being, in all respects, as excellent as the originals, of which 
they are fac-similes,—a result that rests upon indubitable authority, and is 
“established by the proof that it has been found impossible, by most competent 
judges, to distinguish the one from the other.” 


The Managers of the “Nationa Art-Union” avail themselves of this 
power to answer the increased demand for Art of unquestionable excellence; and 
submit their PLaNn with confidence to the Public. 


In its leading provisions, it resembles THE Socretres now in operation, and 
with which the Public are already familiar ; first, in supplying an impression of 
a costly Engraving for each Guinea subscribed ; and net, in distributing a col- 
lection of Works of Art, the productions of British Artists, as PRIZES—the prizes 
to be appropriated in the usual manner of drawing. 


In the * Nationat Art-Union,” however, there will be some peculiar features, 
upon the importance of which, as serious and valuable improvements, its pro- 
jectors calculate for success. 


These they have now to explain :— 


With reference to the Prints to be distributed,---One for each 
Guinea subscribed: 


Ist. The Print will be DELIveReD to the Subscriber at the time his Subscription is paid ; 
thus removing the principal objection to existing Art-Unions, which have delayed the issue 
of one Print until long after another Print has been due, causing no inconsiderable disap- 
pointment and vexation by continual postponements. 


2nd. As, at least, THREE or FouR Engravings will be submitted to the Subscribers, 
from which a choice may be made, for each Guinea subscribed,—and as these Engravings 
will be varied as to subject and size, the Subscriber will be enabled to select a Print that 
may be suitable to his taste; and will not be compelled, as in previously existing Societies, 
to accept a Print, the character of which may not be agreeable to him, or which may not 
possess sufficient merit as a work of art. Jn short, he will ascertain the true worth of the En- 
graving before he is called upon to become a@ Subscriber. 
3rd. The Prints to be issued by the Natrona Art-UNton will be greatly superior to any 
that have been hitherto published by a Society. They will be all Line Enyravings, engraved 
in every instance by the most eminent of British Engravers, from the choicest works of the 
most famous of our british Painters; and the expenditure in their production will be at 
least thrice the amount that has been paid by any existing Institution. 


With reference to the Prizes for subsequent Distribution among 
the Subscribers: 


Ist. The sum to be expended in the purchase of Prizes,—Paintings, Drawings, and 
Proof Impressions of fine Prints,—shall amount to the FULL HALF of the total sum sub- 
scribed, exclusive of the Engravings distributed at the time of subscribing ; the number of 
Subscriptions being limited to 25,000; when the whole of the works of Art exhibited will 
be transferred, as Prizes, to the Subscribers. 


{No Painting or Drawing will be selected as a Prize of less value than Twenty-five 
Guineas; but the smailer Prizes will consist of the finest Proofs of rare and costly 
Prints, which cannot but be idered more desirable acquisitions than inferior 
Pictures of small price.) 





2nd. The plan of drawing the Prizes will be precisely that adopted by the London Art- 
Union; to take place immediately after the completion of the Subscription List; but 
under no circumstances will it be delayed later than the 30th June, 1844. 


3rd. The Paintings and Drawings shall be procured directly from the Artists—native 
Artists only; and, as far as may be practicable, at once from the easel, so as to secure 
the latest production of the Painter, and to obtain novelty in an Exhibition, The 





Managers, however, reserve the right of making additions from private sources, when 
desirable works may be offered them, or in case difficulties shall arise in procuring a sg. 
cient number of really good works. 








[Promises of zealous support and cordial co-operation have already been Teceive 
from the Artists generally.] 


4th. The Pictures so collected, for subsequent distribution as Prizes, will be publicly 
exhibited, first in London, and afterwards in nearly all the leading towns of the Kingdon. 
thus extending the fame of the Artist, and improving the public taste by the most certay 
and most effectual mode. 



































[While the Subscribers will at once receive a beautiful and valuable Print, they vill, 
also at once, be enabled to test the beauty and value of the Pictures of which ther 
will subsequently become the possessors. The Paintings so brought together Will be 
collected from the studios of the Painters by gentlemen of taste and judgment, wit 
regard only to their intrinsic merit, inasmuch as upon their intrinsic merit, and 
the exclusion of » must largely depend the success of th 
Institution. } 

The advantages thus offered to the Public will be sufficiently obvious. Whik 
the Prints that will be issued may challenge competition with any that have ev 
appeared in this country, either from public or private sources, and will be 
cured at a cost commensurate with the importance of the undertaking, the objec. 
tions that have been urged against Art-Union Societies will be in a great degree 
removed. ‘These objections are two-fold : first, with reference to the choice of 
pictures by “a Committee ;” and next as regards the arrangement by which 4 
Prizeholder selects for himself. In the one case, it has been asserted that par- 
tialities and personal regards have, at times, produced a bias injurious to the 
Arts generally ; and have encouraged some Artists to enhance the prices of 
Pictures beyond their value, under the assurance of sales ; and, in the other case, 
it is contended that the Arts are prejudiced by allowing incompetent judges to 
make choice of unworthy Pictures. Both these difficulties will be overcome, 
inasmuch as the Managers of the “ Natronat Axt-Union” will be compelled to 
choose only such Works as are of acknowledged excellence ; such only as are 
valculated to improve the general taste ; and such only as will be really worth 
the value placed upon them. Upon the just and effectual working out of this 
portion of their plan, they ground their expectations of success. 

The period for drawing the Prizes will be duly announced. It will take place 
in London, and Subscribers will be invited to attend. The proceedings will be 
conducted under the superintendence of at least Twetve of the authorised 
Town and Country Agents, who will represent the interests of the Subscribers, 
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Prints for delivery to Subscribers of the Year 1843. 








I. ANCIENT ITALY, 
Painted by J. M. W. TURNER, R.A.; engraved by J. T. WILLMORE. 








II. MODERN ITALY, 
Painted by J. M. W. TURNER, R.A.; engraved by WILLIAM MILLER. 








If. and IV. (The Pair to each Subscriber of One Guinea.) 
THE LATTICE. THE MASK. 


Painted by E. LANDSEER, R.A. ; engraved by J. Il. ROBINSON. 














The two first named are now on the eve of finish, by the two eminent Line Engravers, 
Messrs. WILLMORE and MILLER: the size of each is 2 ft. 4in. by 1 ft. 9in. The interest 
and beauty of the subjects have been universally acknowledged ; and as Engravings they 
will be classed among the most successful efforts of modern times. The Pair, after LAND- 
SEER'S exquisite Pictures, engraved by J. H. ROBINSON, are partially known ; but the 
extreme delicacy and cost of the Engraving demanded a proportionate charge, which ex- 
cluded them from the hands of all but a very few. The application of the Electrotype has 
justified their introduction into this Plan. 


The Exhibition in London will take place at the Gallery of the New Water 
Colour Society, Pall Mall, early in January, when the Prints will be ready for 
distribution to the Subscribers. 








That this plan originates in private enterprise cannot be treated as an objec- 
tion, inasmuch as in this country such is the origin of nearly every great and 
prosperous national undertaking—which can benefit its projectors only by really 
benefiting the Public. 

RICHARD LLOY 
J. L. GRUNDY, 


D, Secretaries. 


Orrices, 26, Sono Square. 








Subscribers’ Names will be received, and Specimens may be seen at the Offices, 26, 
Soho-square, and at any of the following London Agents’ establishments. 


Messrs. ACKERMANN & Co., Strand. Mr. ROBERT. JENNINGS, 62, Cheapside. 
Mr. R. ACKERMANN, 191, Regent-street. Messrs. LLOYD & Co., Harley-street, Cavel- 
Messrs. A. IL. BAILY & Co., 83, Cornhill. dish-square. 

Mr. Il. BAILEY, 158, New Bond-street. Mr. J. MITCHELL, 33, Old Bond-street. 

Mr. DICKINSON, 114, New Bond-street. Mr. F. G. MOON, 20, Threadneedle-street. 
Messrs. FARES, 41, Piccadilly. Mr. T. M‘LEAN, Haymarket. : 
Messrs.S. & J. FULLER, Rathbone-place. Mr. WATSON, Vere-street, Ca vendish-square 
Mr. SAMUEL HOLLYER, Chancery-lane. Messrs. WELCH & GWYNNE, St. James's 











¢¢ County Agents are being appointed, and will be duly announced, 
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MR. LOVER’S 


NEW WORK. 


On the Ist of January, 1843, price One Shilling, Part I. of 


L. S. 


D.; 


Or, ACCOUNTS of Irish Heirs furnished to the Public Monthly by SAMUEL LOVER, Accountant for Irish Inheritances, 
as with Characteristic Illustrations by the Author. 


London: FREDERICK LOVER, Paternoster-row ; and RICHARD GROOMBRIDGE. 





—eee 


NEW AND INTERESTING WORES 
PUBLISHED BY MR. BULL, 19, HOLLES-STREET, LONDON. 





LADY LYTTON BULWER’S NEW WORK, 
‘BIANCA CAPELLO,’ 


AN HISTORICAL TALE, by 


3 vols. 


9, Hints and Directions for Authors, in Writing, | 
Printing, and Publishing their Works. New edit. bs. 6d. 

. One Hundred Sonnets from Petrarch, Italian and | 
English ; with Life, &c. 10s. 6d. ? 
The Book of Thought, with an Alphabetical 
Index. 1s. 6d. . 3 
Leaves from Eusebius, from his Evangelical Pre- 
paration. 7s, 6d, 
Life of Lieutenant-General Hugh Mackay. New 
edition. fs. 

7. T. K. Hervey’s Poetical Sketch-Book. New 
edition, 8s. 6d. 


| 10. Glenullyn, the Son of the Attainted. 


the AuTHoR of ‘ CHEVELEY.’ 


(JusT READY.) 


8. Longbeard, a Romance, by C. Mackay, Esq. 
3 vols. 31s. 64. 


9. The Female Freemasons, a Novel. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

3 vols, 
Bis. 6d, 

11. Alice Russell, and other Tales. 10s. 64. 

12. Giotto and Francesca, and other Poems. 10s. 6d. 

13. Oscar Baker’s Translation of Frithiof’s Saga. 
as. 6d. 

14, Eswalda ; or, The Days of Oliver Cromwell, a 
Play, in the Press. 


EDWARD BULL, Publisher and Librarian, 19, Holles-street 


TO BE HAD ALSO OF ALL 


BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIANS IN THE 


KINGDOM. 





On December 10, 3rd edition, revised, 8vo. 18s, 
(CHEMICAL MANIPULATION ; being In- | 
structions to Students in Chemistry, on the Methods of 
performing Experiments of Demonstration and Research with | 
accuracy and success, By MICHAEL FARADAY, P.R.S. 
furray, Albemarle-street. 
BREWSTER ON NATURAL MAGIC, FIFTH EDITION, 
In one handsome Pocket Volume, embellished by 80 Cuts, 
price Sy bound in cloth, 
ETTERS on NATURAL MAGIC, addressed 
to SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
By SIR DAVID BREWSTER, K.H. L.L.D. &e. 
Sth edition, forming part of the Family Library. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside ; where may be 
had, a complete Descriptive Catalogue of the Family Library, in 
kighty Volumes.—N.B. Each Work sold separately. 





THE STUDY OF THE STARS MADE EASY. 
This day is published, price 9s. ; oraith the Constellations 


coloured, 10s. 6d. 
A 1W MOVABLE PLANISPHERE, show. 
ing the Position of the Heavens at any given Hour for 
every Day in the Year. 
meds By JEHOSHAPHAT ASPIN. ’ 

This edition is much improved by causing the operation to be 
performed by one movement instead of two, which was furnierly 
the case in all Planispheres of this description. 

Smith & Son, 172, Strand. 


Just published, with 130 graphic Illustrations, price ls. 6d. 
TEILL’S PICTORIAL SPELLING-BOOK ; 
or, Lessons on Facts and Objects. Beyond the Alphabet 
the contents of this book differ materially from ordinary Spell- 
ing-Books; while the child is learning to read words of one 
syllable, it will acquire some knowledge of Arithmetic and other 
useful subjects ; and the general plan of the book, to say nothing 
of its very numerous fctorial Embellishments, will impart 
pleasure both to the Teacher and Pupil. No inteiligent per- 
son will buy any other Spelling- Book, after this bas been seen. 
B. Steill, Paternoster-row ; and G. Virtue, lvy-lane. 





- _ 2 » 
ETTS’S SERIES of MAPS ofall Parts of the 
_World, embracing the most RECENT DISCOVERIES, 
beautifully printed ou extra stout drawing-paper, and full 
coloured, or mounted on mill-boards for the Use of Schouls, 
price, either way, Is. each. 
The Eastern Hemisphere. 
‘The Western ditto. 

lhe British Isles. sia. 
England. | Palestine. 

Scotland. Central Asia. 

Ireland, India. 

Europe. | China and Birmah. 
Central Europe. Africa. 

Prussia and NorthernGermany.| Nort America. 

France (the Western Part). United states. 

France (the Eastern Part). South America. 

Northern Italy and Switzer- Australasia. 

and. New South Wales, 

South Eastern Australia. 
Western Australia. 

New Zealand. 
| Romanum Imperium. 
London: John Betts, 7, Compton-street, Brunswick-square. 





| Austrian Empire. 
| ‘Turkey and Greece. 


Southern Italy. 
Spain and Portugal. 
Norway and Sweden. 
Kussia. 


"HE NEW PATENT PLiANOFORTE, the 
EUPHONICON, coustructed on philosophical principles, 
invented by JOHN STEWARD, Esq., and manutactured by F 

SEALE & CO, 201, Regent-street, to whom letters patent Lave 
been granted for i-ngland, treland, Scotland, and France. The 
cbief characteristics and advantages of this Pianeforte are, a rich 
quality and fulness of tone, superiority in song accompaniment, 
its philosophical constraction, its light and elegant app ance, 
the length of time it remains in tune, and its great durability. 
The inventor has also ascertained, from a series of experiments, 
that no degree of temperature, to which in ordinary use it is 
likely to be exposed, can affect it. ‘This important quality readers 
it well calculated for hot climates, being, in this particular, un- 
like all Pianofortes that become warped aud unfit tor use when 
exposed to au intense degree of heat. 

“The Euphonicon will not, like other pianofortes, wear out if 
much played upon in a few years, but, like a Cremona violin, 
improve with age.”"— Times. 

“Init the pianoforte is brought to a degree of perfection which 
is not likely to be exceeded. "'"— Morning Herald 

“In volume of sound, distinctness of notes, and purity of tone, 
this instrument is superior to any yet brought before the public.’ 
— Britannia. 

Prospectuses and drawings may be had gratis at Messrs. Cramer 
& Co.'s, 201, Regent-street, where only these instruments are on 
view. 


RESTS.—Messrs. BARRY & SON still con- 
tinue to ENGRAVE the CREST on visiting cards in their 
first-rate style fur 6s.; without the crest, 2s. 6d.; and_100 cards, 
zs. €d.: also every description of elegant engraving. Specimens 
of the above may be selected from a large and fashionable assort- 
ment, at their warehouse, 122, Bishopsgate-street Within, or sent 
on application any distance free of expense. Superfine letter- 
papers, 27s., 22s., 20%., 18s., 17s., lis. 6d., 12s., and 8s. per ream ; 
note ditto, Iss., I6s., 12s., 8%., 6s., and 4s. per ream. Either o 
the above papers may be stamped with crest, coronet, or initials, 
for the additional charge of 10s. per ream, Messrs. B. & Son 
finding the die, and wafers from it at 7s. per thousand. Their 
stock of inkstands «embraces nearly every description made, 
whether for the drawing-room, library, or counting-house ; 
fancy note-paper and envelopes, suitable for invitations, com- 
plimentary notes, weddings, &c.; wafers from the antique, 
diurnal note and envelopes, envelope cases, bibles und prayers 
richly gilt, Mordan’s gold and silver pencil-cases, elegant pen- 
holders, toilet and smelling bottles, souvenirs, card-cases, 
pocket-hooks, and every description of useful stationery, with 
postage stamps and envelopes at Government prices. 


\ ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono- 
meter Mukers to the Lords of the Admiralty, established 
122 years, 3, Birchin-lane. ‘The finest description of Watches at 
the lowest prices. consistent with maintaining that character for 
superiority of workmanship which has distinguished their esta- 
blishment during that period. ‘lhe compensated duplex Watch, 
upon the principle of their Chronometers, to which government 
awarded the prizes three successive years, combines perfect 
accuracy with the utmost elegance, and is not surpassed by the 
pocket Chronometer. W. & Son have devoted considerable at- 
tention to the patent lever Watch, and considerably reduced the 
price, together with the small horizontal for ladies. They can 
offer a large selection of Second-hand Watches, at little above 
half the original cost. ‘ihe utmost value allowed for old 
atches in exchange. The most experienced workmen in the 
repairing department are employed on the premises for foreign 
and English manufacture. 
Webster & Son, 3, Birchin-lane, Cornhill, London. 











TO ANTIQUARIES, GEOLOGISTS, BOTANISTS, 
J AND ORNITHOLOGISTS. 

Just published, demy 4to. price 1. Is, cloth, illustrated with 
humerous Engravings, including a Map of the Forest, and 
Geviogical Sections (Coloured), 

THE HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of 

CHARNWOOD F< IRERT, Letcostershive. 


a By T. R, . 
With an Appendix on the Geology, Botany, and Ornithology of 
the District. 
The Geology by J. B. JUKES, Es 


Esq. M.A. F.G.S. 
The Botany by the Rev. ANDKEW BLOXAM, M.A.; and 
Hg BABINGTON, Esq., of St. John’s College, Cam- 
The Ornithology by C, BABINGTON, Esq. 

on: Hamilton, Adams & Co, Paterposter-row; R. Allen, 





Nottingham ; E, Allen, Leicester, 


NASTOR OIL.—H. Taycor, Chemist, 10, Pall 

Mall, London, has prepared Castor Oil in a concentrated 

torm, enclosed in Capsules of Gelatine, by which the disagree- 

able taste of this medicine is entirely avoided. They will be 

found the most pleasant method of taking that safe aperient 

medicine. The Dose is from oue to four capsules. In Boxes at 
2s. 6d. each, and can be sent by post fur 4d. 


4 er AFFLICTED with ERUPTIONS on the 


SKIN, whether arising from scurvy, surfeit, or otherwise, 





may confidently obtain relief by making yo of DOW N- 
ARD'S OINTMENT, Many thousands have been perfectly 
cured by it, and certificates may be inspected and Ointment 
obtained, at Li, Little Welbeck-street, C dish-square, and of 
his numerous agents in town and country, Applications by Post 
promptly attended to, 








USED AT THE QUEEN’S DRAWING ROOMS, LEVEES, &c. 
DE’S TWELVE NEW PERFUMES. 


. Hedyosmia, or Persian Es-, 6. Extract Lavender. 
sence, 7. Royal Essence. 
2. Prince of Wales’ ROYAL] 8. Essence Sweet Pea. 
VIOLET PERFUME, ez-| 9. Essence Sweet Briar. 
_ tracted from the flowers. | 10. Essence Honey Suckle. 

3. Extract of Verbena, | 11. Essence of the Lily of the 
- Extract Spring Flowers. } Valley. 

. Bouquet d’ Arabie. \12. Extract of Roses. 

ROBERT BEST EDE, 
Perfumer by Appointment to the Queen. 

Manufactory, Dorking. Wholesale and Export Agent, R. FE. 
Dear, 89, Bishopsgate Within. Retail West Eod Depédt, 130, 
Mount-street, Berkeley-square. 


r . 
OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, under the 
Special Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty, the 
Koyal eae. and the several Courts of Europe.—This Oil has 
acquired celebrity for its truly extraordinary efficacy and 
fecuadity in nourishing, preserva, and beautifying the Human 
Hair, It imparts an additional vigour to the roots, ther 
with a glossy brightness, and a beautiful tendency to curl. For 
inducing an accelerated growth of Whiskers or Moustache, the 
Macassar is unfailing in its stimulative operation. In refer- 
ence even to the Hair of early childhood, the use of the Oil is 
found ‘tended with the happiest effects.—sild, invigorating, 
stimulai.ve, and purifying, it materially assists in dispelling 
seurf or dandriff, and renders superero<atory the use of the 
fine-comb. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., Family (equal to four small) 
10s. 6d., and double that size 21s. per Bottle, 

CAUTION,—Ask for “ ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL,” and 
see that those words are on the Wrapper, as much pernicious 
trash is now offered to the Public as“ Macassaar O1L” by Per- 
tumers of apparent respectability. 

Suid by the Proprietors, A. RowLanp & Son, 20, Hatton- 
garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 





y ‘ sq: 

ERVOUSNESS is a common cause of human 
misery. Disinclination from and incapacity for study 
business, &c., palpitation of heart, low spirits. determination o| 
blood to the bead, vertize, blushing, groundless fear, restless- 
ness, wretcheduess, sleeplessness delusions, failure of memory, 
indecision, thoughts of self-destruction, insanity, &c. originate 
in weak nerves, and the clergyman who cured himself ofa deep- 
rooted nervous complaint of fourteen years’ duration, and of 
8,000 patients in eight years, knows not 20 uncured, offers from 
benevolence rather than gain to cure all who apply. Clergy- 
men, Members of Parliament, Officers, 'bysicians, the Gentry 
of both sexes, have been cured after Dr. Jephson, Johnson, 
Manro, &c. bad tried in vain. Apply to, or AF ar post paid, 
Dr. WILLIS MOSELEY. 9, Charlorte-street, Bloomsbury- 
square. At home from |i to 3. By the same just published, by 
Simpkin & Marshall, and all Beoksellers, Eleven Chapters on 
Nervous Complaints, 5s. “ This is the best book on nervous 

complaints we have.""—Professor 8S. Third edition. 


Gawe CHYMICAL ESSENCE of LIN- 
WJ SEED isan invaluable remedy for Coughs, Colds, Influenza, 
Hoarseness, Asthma, and Incipient Consumption, price 1s. 1d. 
and 2s. 9d. per bottle. From time immemorial linseed has been 
proverbial fir its virtues in the cure of coughs and colds, but 
previous to the discovery of the present Cnymi issence it 
was merely used in the form of tea, and its benetit comparatively 
limited. This essence contains all the medicinal properties of 
linseed in a highly concentrated form, combined with other 
medicinals and herbs, producing the most certain remedy for 
coughs yet discovered. Children's coughs, as well as recent ones 
in adults, will be removed by afew doses of Simco’s Essence of 
Linseed, (frequently by the first); old standing chronic coughs 
may require perseverance, but they ultimately yield to its cura- 
tive powers. Asthmatic persons, who peoviausl had not been 
able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost benefit, and 
others suffering from influenza have been speedily cured by this 
valuable medicine. Sold by all respectable Medicine Venders. 





B UTLER’S COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 

DEVCOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SARSAPARILLA, 
is the original of the now numerons concentrated preparations 
of the kind. A dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes 
hail a pint of the Compound [ecoction, of the same strength and 
composition as that ordered by tie British Pharmacopa@ias. It 
is prescribed as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of 
the skin, and all cutaneous diseases; also has heen found ex- 
tremely useful in chronic rheumatism, in secondary symptoms, 
and after an improper use of mercury. 

Prepared and sold in pint bottles, 20s.; half-pints, 10s.; and 
quarter- pints, 5s. 64., by Thomas Butler, Chemist, 4. Cheapside. 
corner of St. Paul's Churchyard, London ; and may be obtained 
of J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-st. ; Davenport & Co. 20,Waterloo-place, 
Edinburgh ; or, by order, through any respectable Druggist. 

«€y The above Medicine has been prepared and sold by the 
Advertiser and his Predecessor, in the same premises. very 
nearly 20 years. An individual in the same street has, within a 
short period, succeeded to the business of the late Mr. George 
Butler (who first commenced business as a Chemist and Drug- 
gist about 7 years since), and, preparing a similar medicine, 
modestly announces in print that the said George Butler's pre- 
paration is the or#:inal, asserting also its superiority to an imita- 
tion sold under a similar name, It is consequently necessary to 
caution the public against being imposed on by such a state- 
ment, and to repeat that the old establishment of * BUTLER’ in 
this City has no connexion with any other of the same name. 

No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 





THE LATE GEORGE BUTLER, 

\ ILLIAM JACKSON, formerly with the late 

Mr. A. John Mariner, and now successor to the late Mr. 
George Butler, 93, Cheapside, corner of King-street, London, 
established 1616.-GEOKGE BUTLER’S FLUID EXTRACT of 
SARSAPARILLA, now prepared solely by his successor, Wil- 
liam Jackson, isthe Compound Decoction of Sarsaparilla of the 
London Pharmacupeia, concentrated to such a degree that a 
dessert spoonful diluted with a quarter of a pint of water is pre- 
cisely the same as the mpound decoction ordered by the 
Royal College of Physicians. Purchasers are earnestly re- 
quested to test by dilution the relative strength of this prepara- 
tion with others sold under a similar name, and he feels assured 
that the superiority of the preparation made by him and his 
predecessor, its purity. and the great care bestowed in the pro- 
cess of evaporation, will always ensure the decided approbation 
and preference which it hes received of the medical profession. 
Ww. Tocksen is unwilling to refer to the invidious observations 
annexed to ap advertisement (for obvious reasons) of a similar 
preparation by ~ an individual in the same street,"’ but he is 
anxious to maintain the credit of the above preparation, and to 
state that his concern has always been kuown asa ical and 
inspensing Establishment, and that “‘Turlington’s Balsam,’ 
“ Stoughton’s Klixir,” and other nostrams of a like character, 
have never been sold at his establishment with his name at- 
tached thereto as the proprietor of them. He declines taking 
any further notice of the malignant remarks alluded to. . 
Jackson begs to repeat the caution that there exists no con- 
nexion between his establishment and any other of the name 
of“ Butler.” Please, therefore, to observe that the labels have 
upon them, in full, the address, 93, Cheapside, corner of King 
street, London, Established 1616, 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE’S NEW LIST OF REMAINDERS, 


All well bound in cloth and lettered in gold. 


Tue Trave are respectfully informed that the following recent purchases may be had in any number on the usual terms. A detailed Remainder Catalogue vill 
be supplied gratis, with blank for name, on application to Ryper's Court, Leicester Square, 





EDGEWORTH’S (Miss) Harry and Lucy. 3rd edition, revised and cor- 
rected, in 3 vols. feap. 8vo., reduced to 9s. 


KEEPER’S Travels in Search of his Master ; being the Wonderful Travels 
ofa Dog. 16th edition, illustrated with a Frontispiece and Vignette, 12mo. gilt cloth, 
published at 7s. Gd.; reduced to 4s. 6d. 


CAMPBELL’S New Work—The Pilgrim of Glencoe and other Poems, by the 
Author of ‘The Pleasures of Hope,’ with two very beautiful Plates, and superbly | 
printed on fine drawing paper. Crown 8yo. just pub. at 7s. 6d.; reduced to 3s. 6d. 

CAMPBELL’S Pleasures of Hope. With Illustrations by Westall. Feap. 8vo. 
published at 8s.; reduced to 3s. 6d. 

STERNE’S Sentimental Journey through France and Italy. Illustrated with 
100 Engravings on Wood by Bastin and Nicholls, from original designs by Jacque | 
and Fussell. 8vo., just published at 8s.; reduced to 3s. 6d. 

BIBLE Stories, from the Creation to the Conquest of Canaan. With 32 Ilustra- 
tions by Westall and John Martin. Square, cloth, gilt edges, reduced to 3s. 6d. 


HOOD’S (Thomas) Up the Rhine. 2nd edition, illustrated by numerous cha- 
racteristic Plates, cloth gilt, published at 13s.; reduced to 7s. 6d. 


KNOWLES’S (Sheridan) The Rose of Arragon. vo. published at 4s. ; 
reduced to 2s. 

RNOWEES'S Comedy of the Old Maids. 
to 2s. 


REED (Dr.) and Dr. Ma’ 
2nd edition, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 


8vo, published at 4s.; reduced 


’s Visit to the American Churches. 
at 10s. 6d. ; reduced to 4s. 


CAREY’S Memoir of Dr. Carey. With a Portrait. Feap. 8vo. published at 
7s. 6d. ; reduced to 3s. Gd. 

GLEIG’S Campaigns of the British Army at Washington. and 
New Orleans, by the Author of *The Sabaltern.’ 3rd edition, 12mo. publidhed at 
7s. Gd. ; reduced to 2s. Gd. 


ABBATT’S Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. Fcap. 
8yvo. only 2s. 6d, 


PATERNAL Ptsiee to to Young Men on Leaving Home. 3rd edition, | 
published at 2s. 6d.; reduced to ls. 


BAILLIE’S PY aie te ak aaah ste 3 atieived by Moxon, at 
94.; reduced os 


CK’S New Zealand : Manners an sof the New Seitinders; with 
Notes of their Habits, Usagesyec. With numerous Plates. 2 vols. 8yo. published at 
21s.; reduced to 8s. Gd. 


BLESSINGTON’S (Countess), The rermnee- With a Portrait by Parris. 
2 vols. 8vo. published at 21s.; reduced to 7s. Gd. 


CALLCOTT’S S$ (heady) History of Spain, on the plan of Mrs. Mortham's His- 
tories of England and France. 2 vols. 12mo. published at 12s. ; reduced to 5s. 


RYLAND’S History of Waterford; with an Acrount of the Irish Peasantry. 
osities Maps. vo. published at lés. ; reduced to 3s. Gd. 
COE’S (Fhemas) Italian Novelists. 4 vols. post 8vo. published at 2. 2s.; 
reduced to 10s. 6d. 
CHORLEY’S Life of Mrs. Hemans. With Steel Engravings. 8vo. published 
at 21s.; reduced to 5s. 
HENNEKER’S (Sir Prederick) Travels through Egypt, Nubia, 
Jerusalem, &c. With Plates. svo. published at Tye reduced to 3s. 
HENNINGSEN’s Campaigns in = Spam, wi w me a Portrait of Zumatacarregui. 
2 vols. post 8vo. published at 21s.; reduced to 3s. 6d 


MACDIARMID’S Lives of British Statesmen. 
published at 14s.; reduced to 7s. 


BELL’S Residence in Circassia. With Maps and 13 Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. pub. 
at 32s.; reduced to lus. Gd. 


MARMONT’S (Marshal) Turkish tre, with Notes and Observations by 
Sir F. Smith. Published at 12s.; reduced to 4s. G« 


LANG’S (Dr.) Standard History of New South Wales. With coloured 
Maps. 3rd edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. published at 21s. ; — to 8s. Gd. 
sas «es (Dr.) Travelling Sketches in gone, Russia, and 
« 2 vols. 12mo. published at 10s.; reduced to «js. td. 
SKINNEE’S (Major) Adventures duri: am Overland J to 


ng ourney 
» by way of Egypt, — and the Holy Land. With 2 Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 
published at 2ls.; reduced to 6s. 


MADDEN’S (Dr.) Travels in Turkey, Egyet, ae and Palestine. 
2 vols. post 8vo. published at 21s.; reduced to 78. Ge 


WILSON’S (Rae) Travels Abroad and Rhapaodies at Home. With 
Plates. 2-vols. post 8vo. published at 2ls.; redueed to 5). 


AKERMAN’S Roman Coins. Large paper, proof E lates. 2 vols. royal 8vo. pub- 
lished at 47. 4s.; reduced to 1/. 10s. 

AINSWORTH’S Jack Sheppard, with 27 Plates by George Cruikshank, and 
— of the Author by Lane. 3 vols. post 8vo. published at lJ. lls. 6d.; reduced 
0 12s. 

BIBER (Dr.) on Christian Education ; tai 
cation. 8vo. published at 7s. 6d.; reduced to 2s. 6d. 


With Portraits, Ssvo. 


inga 





plete System of Edu- 


| WEEREAROe Laws of the Ciergy. 2nd edition, 8vo. published at 16s.; te 
duced to 3s. 6d. 

VINCI’S debctiomte éu ) Life, with a Critical Account of his Works by J. W. 
Brown, Bsa With 2 very oS. Plates. Dost 8vo. published at 10s. Gd. ; reduced 
to 3s. 6d. 


HOLMAN’S (Lieut.) Travels in Africa and America. With Portrait and 
5 Plates. 8vo. published at 14s.; reduced to 4s. 6d. 

COLDSTREAM GUARDS (The History and Origin of the) » and Annals 
| of the Peninsular Campaign, by Col. Mackinnon. 
lished at 1/. 16s.; reduced to 14s. 
| 


17 Mlustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. pub- 


DOLBY’S Shaksperian Dictionary ; or, a complete Index to Shakspeare. 12mo, 
published at 7s. rt reduced to 3s. 6d. or 


| ENDLESS AMUSEMENT ; a + prea of 400 Entertaining Experiments. 18mo, 
published at 2s. 6d.; reduced to 1s. Ge 


HARNESS’S (Rev. W.) Suacendil Sermons, for the Use of Families. ayo. 
published at 10s. 6d.; reduced to 5s. 

LIBRARY of PICTION (The); or, Family Story-Teller, by Sheridan Knowles, 
&ec. With 14 Illustrations. 8yo. published at &s.; reduced to 3s. 6d. 


MAIN’S Vegetable Physiology ; being Practically applied to the Cultivation of 
the Garden, the Field, and the Forest. 2nd edition, 12mo. published at 8s.; reduced 
to 3s. Gd. 


MIRROR (The) of Literature, Amusement, and Instruction; with Portraits of Wil 
berforce, Commodore Napier, and T. Hook, and 171 Illustrations, (being Vols. 36, 37, 


and 38 of the Mirror, and completion of the Series). 3 vols. vo. cloth gilt, reduced 
to 3s. Gd. eac 


MURRAY ’S (Hon. James e) Summer in the Pyrenees. With 
12 Plates. Published at 28s.; reduced to 7s. 6d. 

OLIVER’s (Stephen) Scenes and Recollections of wep Seting. With 
numerous sapege 12mo. published at 8s. 6d.; reduced to 4s. Ge 

PORTRAIT: f Children of the Mobility, by Jam, with Characteristic 
Sketches 4 the Author of ‘The Comic Latin G r hed at 10s. Gd; 
reduced to 6s. 


peg (Capt. ) and Mr. Lowe’s Journey from Lima to 
Andes and down the “Amazon, With, 11 Plates and 2 Maps. yo. published 
by Mr. mt he to Ge. 





2 of Kirke White’s Remains, with Life by 
Dr. Southey. 2 vols. Gvo~ ed at 243.; reduced to 10s. 


WILBRAHAM’S Travels in Caucasus, Geo orgia, and Russia. With 
Plates and Map. 8vo. published at 18s. ; reduced to Gs. 

WILSON’S Narrative of the Greek Mission; or, Sixtcen Years in Malta 
and Greece. 8vo. just published at i2s.; reduced to és. "Ga. 

STANDARD Novels and Romances, by the most distinguished Writers of the 
day, uniform with Byron and Scott, and embellished with Steel Engravings. Each 
work — in a single volume, and elegantly bound in cloth. Published at 6s.; 
reduced to 3s. 

SCHINDERHANNES, the Robber of the Rhine. 
WALDEMAR; or, the Sack of Magdeburg. By the Author of ‘ Tales of a Physician.’ 
THE STOLEN CHILD: a Tale of the Town. By John Galt. 

WALTHAM: a Domestic Narrative. By Andrew Picken. 


THE BONDMAN: an Historical Narrative of the Times of Wat Tyler. 
tion of Mrs. O'Neil. 


THE SLAVE KING. By Ritchie. 
THE KHAN'S TALE: a Tale of the Caravanserai. Ry James Baillie Fraser. 


THE BARONET: a Picture of Living Manners in the present Fashionable World. By 
Miss Corner. 


THE SEA-WOLF: a Romance of the Free Traders. 

THE JESUIT: including Transactions springing out of the disastrous attempt of the 
Pretender on the Throne of Great Britain. 

LAMB’S (Charles) Elia: First Series. Post 8vo. published at 9s.; reduced to 4s. 


TALES and Anecdotes for Children, by Dr. Michelson, with numerous Illus- 
trations, (being the Completion of the Child's L ibrary). Price 2s. 6d. 


THE CHILD’S Fairy Library. With 600 Engravings from designs by Johannot, 
&c., engraved by first-rate Artists. 6 vols. elegantly bound in eloth, published at 15s.; 
reduced to 9s., (each volume separate at 1s. Gd.) 

* One of the nicest little books ever issued for the delight and benefit of little readers.” 

—Court Journal. 

HEMANS’ (Mrs.) Hymns for Childhood. Reduced to Is. 

EMILY COOPER’S Tales and Conversations. (186 pages) price ls. 

A PRESENT from Germany; or, the Christmas Tree. By Emily Perry. (152 

pages) price ls. 

CADELL’S Powmet Edition of Burns’ Life and Works. Published at 

6s. ; reduced 

HUMOUR and PATHOS. Illustrated by Frank Howard. Post 8vo. published at 

78. Gd.; reduced to 2s. 6d. 

TIN TRUMPET (The); or, Heads and Tails for the Wise and Waggish. By the 

late James Smith. 2 vols. post 8vo. published at 21s.; reduced to 6s. 6d. 


MUDIE’S (Robert) Popular Mathematics. 12mo. published at 9s. 6d.; re 
duced to 5s. 6d. 


By Leitch Ritchie. 


The produe- 
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